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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below,in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; 
Housatonic ; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Lake Erie & West- 
ern; Cumberland Valley. 

Elections.—Cinvinnati Richmond & Chicago, T. D. Mes 
sler, President.—Kanawha & Ohio, Nelson Robinson, Presi- 
dent.—Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas & Natchez, I. L. Tilley, 
President.—Winona & Southwestern, E. S. Youmans, Presi- 
dent. 

New Companies Organized.—Grand Rapids & Chi- 
cago is incorporated in Michigan.—Knoxville Belt Line files 
articles in Tennessee.—North & South Sho-t Line is incor- 
porated in Georgia.—Paducah, Chickasaw & Birmingham is 
incorporated in Alabama.—San Francisco & Joaquin Valley 
is incorporated in California.—San Diego & Cuyamanca is 
incorporated in Caiifornia. 

Changes and Extensions.—Arkansas: Fort Scott, 
Natchez & New Orleans -will begin work. Pine Bluff, 
Monrce & Texas is making survey.—Dakota: Duluth and 
Manitoba is completed to Drayton. Chicago & Nortb- 
western is extended from Faulkton to Gettysburgh.— 
Indiana: Louisville, New Albany & Chicago will 
build branch.—Montana: Helena & Boulder Valley 
will begin work.—Missouri; Kansas City & Southern 
will build from Kansas City to East Lynne.— 
Ontario ; Port Arthur, Duluth & Western will begin work. 
—Texas:; Fort Worth & Denver City will build branch to 
Panhandle. San Antonio & Aransas Pass will extend to 
Llano. Austin & Northwestern will extend to Llano.— Ver- 
mont ; Central Vermont begins Barre branch.— Wisconsin : 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic is extending to 
Gladstone, Mich., from Gagen. Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western will build to Winona. 

Traftfic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
Sept. 24 show decrease of 16.2 per cent. as compared with 
corresponding week last year; bituminous shipments show 
increase of 10.2 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for week ending Sept. 23, show an increase of 77.9 per cent, 
as compared with corresponding week last year; shipments 
show increase of 50.1 per cent.; seaport receipts sho win- 
crease ot 76.1 per cext.; exports an increase of 32.3: cotton 
in sight is greater than at same date last year by 18.7 per 
cent. 

Misseliancans. —Kentucky & South Atlantic is sold. 





© ontributions. 








The Strong Locomctive- 


New York, Sept. 26, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to your editorial comment in your last week’s 
issue, in which you say (meaning the writer), ‘‘He seems to 
prefer the method used in the test of his own locomotive, 
where the judgment of the experimenter took the place of an 
accurate measurement of coal.” I would say that the coal 
was accurately weighed as stated in Mr. Coon’s report to Mr. 
Leavitt, which you published in your issue of the 16th inst.» 
and the only ground for any criticism or room for your re- 
mark arises from the fact that ash and clinker was not 
weighed ; and here some explanation is perhaps necessary. It 
was desired to test these locomotives under the ordinary con 
ditions of work on the Lehigh Valley, and in regular work- 
ing the fires are never drawn except in case of repairs being 
required, or for washing out when the boiler is required to be 
cool. When a locomotive has made a round trip the fires are 
cleaned, the ashes dumped and the fires banked and covered 
over, and the engine stands with a cover over the stack until 
immediately prior to going out on another trip, when the 
fire is leveled down and covered over with coal ; the blower 
is put on and steam raised, when the engine is ready to go 
out. 

Now the test was conducted substantially under these con- 
ditions, the only variation being that after the fires had been 
banked with the coal that was weighed and charged against 
the locomotive the remaining coal was weighed back and cred- 
ited, and a small amount was thrown in the tender to be used by 
the hostler to keep up the fire during the night and to spread 
ever the fire before starting on the next trip. This coal was 
not weighed, because the locomotives were out of the hands 
of the experts while in the round-house, and a greater or less 
quantity of coal might have been used by the men in charge. 
who were not responsible, and care was taken to see that the 
fireman did not have on more than the usual fire before 
starting. As a matter of fact, it would not have done 
for a fireman to have on more than his usual fire 
at starting, for if he had his engine would not have steamed 
when going over the mountains, and as it was a con- 
test of speed, up the 12 miles of 96 ft. grade, in which the 
firemen and engineers were more interested than in the ques- 
tion of fuel consumption, they were careful to have the fires 
of prover thickness. This, with Nos. 357 and 383, which 
had ordinary fire-boxes, was about 8 in. at the fire door and 
12 in. at the tube sheet, and in No. 444 about 5 in. level fire 
was carried, for she steamed better with a light fire. On the 
return the steam pressure was maintained right up to the 


at the end. For purposes of comparison this was deemed a| charged for consumption in excess of allowances. The pre- 
sufficiently accurate metbod as it was honestly conducted as | miums and the fines are divided between the engineman and 


between the different locomotives, under the supervision of | 
visiting as well as assisting experts from the Pennsy!vania | 
and New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
' As compared with outside tests as far as getting a high 

efficiency ,and-making a big showing are concerned, it would | 

have been better to weigh the ash and clinker, of which there | 

was a large percentage. This ‘deducted from the coal would | 
bave shown a much higher rate of evaporation per pound of 

combustible. Gro. S. STRONG. 





emeiinien to Employes. 





(Continued) 

PREMIUMS FOR ECONOMIES IN FUEL AND LUBRICANTS. 
Various companies of Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Wur- | 
temburg and Spain give premiums to drivers and firemen by 
crediting to them a certain percentage of the economy in fue] 
and lubricants which they may make. A certain quantity of | 
fueland lubricants is allotted to each engine, according to the 
service required of it. Oil is ordivarily given out at a cer-| 
tain quantity per train mile, but the Western Railroad of 
France makes a variable allotment, depending upon the | 
speed of the trains and the profile of the line. The allotment | 
ot fuel varies with the style of engine, the profile of the 
line and theseason, It is fixed either by the weight or by 
the number of vebicles hauled. 

On the Belgian state roads 278 pounds of fuel is allowed for 
kindlicg and 165 more as a fixed quantity while pressure is 
kept up, and the following variable allowance is made: 

Single pair of drivers, 6.34 Ibs. per mile. 

4 woenls, coupled, 8.80 ‘“ 3 

6 - 11.62 * - 

8 “ “ce 13. oz “ee “ | 

An allowance of 8.9 Ibs. per mile is also made for grades | 
steeper than 21 ft. per mile. Beyond that the allowance is 
calculated by the following formule : 

For express trains, 

K 183 Sl + Sl (0.0843 V + 4) 
1.83 + 0.0843 x 75. 
For ordinary passenger trains, | 
K’ 183 Sl + Sl (0.0843 V + #) 
~~ 1.83 + 0.0843 + 60 
For freight and mixed trains, 
_K” 183 Sl + Sl (0.0843 V” + i) 
1.83 + 0.0843 x 30 

In the formule i is the grade in millimetres per meter, / | 
the length of the grade i, and the terms 75, 60 and 30 in the | 
denominators are the speeds on straight and level lines of ex_ 
press trains, ordinary passenger and fieight trains, re- 
spectively. The term 1.83 + 0.0843 V represents the re 
sistance per ton upon azstraight and level line. K, K’, Ks) li 
are co-efficients of.thé Consumption of fuel per unit load per | 
kilometer on a straight and level ne. From experience it is | 
found that these co-efficients should be given the value of 19, | 
18 and 10.5, respectively, in order that the drivers may | 
make an economy of about 8 per cent. 

The value of i is equated for curvative for ordinary passen- 
ger.or freight trains, but not for express trains. The correc- 
tions for freight trains are a follows : 

1,000 meters ies — 0.12 per cent. arate. 




















900 “ec - 0. 158 * “ 

800 “ = 0.15 e & oo 
500 “ “ — 0.24 Lad “ “ 

200 “ “ = 0.60 se 4s “ss | 





This correction is taken*at half the above value for passen- 
ger trains. The values of V are taken for freight trains : 


Grade = = 0.4 per cent., V = 30. 
0.4 to 0.8 V = SS. | 

rae O8tol2 V = 22. 

: 12t016 “ V=18. 
16to2.0 ‘* V = 16, | 
se over 2.0 ‘“ V= kl, | 


For passenger trains the values of V are increased from 
100 to 200 per cent for corresponding grades, and for 
express trains the values of V are still greater. 

The coal saved beyond the sum of the allowances specified | | 
above is credited to the enginman at the rate of 60 cents | 
the ton of 2,205 pounds. 

Ov the Grand Central Railroad of Belgium the allcwances 
of fuel are made per mile for locomotives hauling passenger ; 


or mixed trains, for locomotives of 4 or 6 wheels coupled, | 
and for locomotives of 8 wheels coupled hauling freight | 
trains. An allowance of 440 lbs. is made for starting | 
fire for each engine which does not make 60 miles with one 
fire. Ten minutes of yard work is counted as 0.6 mile, and | 
the corresponding allowance of fuel is 26 lbs. The, 
premium given to enginemen is 60 cents per 2,200 lbs. of 
fuel saved. Any excess in the consumption of fuel above the 
allowance is charged to him at the rate of 20 cents per 2,200 
Ibs. The allowance for lubrication is 5.5 Ibs. per 60 
miles run for passenger and mixed trains, and 6.6 Ibs. 

for freight trains. The premium for saving in lubricants is | 
about 2.5 cents per 2.2 lbs., and a charge for consump- | 

tion in excess of allowance is made at the same rate. The 
fireman receives premiums of one-third those given to the 

engineman. 

On the State Railroads of Wiirtemberg fuel and lubricants 
aro issued according to a fixed table. As coal, peat and wood 
are all used, a standard of equivalents is devised. For an 
economy of 220 Ibs. of coal the engineman receives a pre- | 
mium, of 6 cents and the fireman 4 cents. On the Northern | 
Austrian Railroad the allowances of fuel are based on mile- 
age, weight of train, time of yard work, and time of standing 
with steam up. Three hundred and thirty pounds is allowed 
for starting the fire. The premiums are $1 per 2,200 


| 











end of the run, and no attempt made at running the fire out 


of fuel, and 7.5 cents per 2.2 lbs. of lubricants. Fines are 


|from experimental results. 


the driver in the proportion of two-thirds to one-third. 

On the® Austrio-Hungeriav state roads the allowance of 
fuel is based upon the mileage run by the engine and also 
upon the load hauled, This allowance depends upon the type 
of engine, the nature of the line and the season. One dollar 
and tey cents per ton (2,205 lbs.) for coal is allowed as 
premium, three-fourths v2id to the engineman and one™ 
fourth to the fireman. A premium of eight cents per 2.2 


|Ibs.,of lubricants saved is also paid, which is equally 


divided between the engineman and the driver. 

On the Northern Railroad of Spain the allowances are 
fixed by the chief engineer of material and motive power, 
For each 2,205 lbs, of 


| coal economized a premium of $2.50 is given, and a fine of 


$2aton (2,205 lbs.) is exacted for fuel burned in excess 
of the allowance, For lubricants a premium of six cents per 


| 2.2 Ibs. is given. ,The premiums and fines are divided 


between the engineman and the driver in the proportion of 
two-thirds to one-third. 

On the French state railroads the allowances are based 
upon loads hauled, mileage run, yard work and time of 
standing under steam. The allowance for loads hauled va- 
ries with the profile of the line, the type of the engine and the 








parts, one for the locomotive and tender and the ctber for 
the weight of train hauled. The premium is $1.60 per 2,200 
lbs. and the fine 60 cents. Premiums are also paid for econ- 


| omy in lubricants. Drivers receive one-fourth of the premi- 


ums, 

On tne Eastern Railroad of France allowances are made 
on each engine division and for each type of engine by train- 
! mile, according to an experimental basis and a ** normal” 
train. When the trains exceed the normal train an addi- 
tional allowance of 500 grams is made for each vehicle 
per km. (say 1.75 pounds per mile) , and the same allowance 
is made when the load exceeds a certain number of cars, de- 
pending upon the type of the engine, the profile of the line 
and the speed of the trains. A premium of 20 cents to the 
epgineman and 10 cents to the fireman is given for trains 
rupning over certain grades without requiring assistance. 


| The premium is calculated on the basis of $1.50 per ton for 


coke and $1.20 per ton of coal, and is divided at the rate of 


| two-thirds for the engineman and one-third for the fireman. 


Any quarterly excess in the consumption of fuel which is 3.5 


| pounds per mile over the allowance causes a forfeiture of all 


the premiums accrued. The premium for economy in lubri” 
cants is 6 cents per 2.2 lbs., divided by the engineman 
and fireman, at the rate of one-third and two-thirds. 

On the Western Railroad of Frauce the basis of fuel allow- 
ance is, first, for an engine and five cars; second, for each car 
in excess; third, for an engine of 50 tons with a special 
| allowance for each ton of excess on freight trains of small 
traffic and short runs; fourth, for an engine of 75 tons, with 


| an allowance for excess of weight under the same conditions 


as number three. In order to calculate the premium of each 
engineman an average is taken of the trains which he has 
hauled during the month. The train is estimated by the 
number of carriages or by the ton, depending upon whether 
it is a passenger or a freight train. The premium per ton of 
fuel economized is one dollar and sixty cents. for enginemen, 
eighty cents for apprentices and forty cents for firemen, and 
epginemen are charged one dollar a ton for the fuel consumed 
in excess of the allowa”ce. A premium is also given of tea 
cents per 2.2 lbs. of lubricants saved, which is subject to 
the same fine for material used in excess of the allowance 
This allowance is based upon the nature of the line run over 


| and the speed of trains. 


On the Northern Railroad of France allowances are made 
by train-mile calculated for a normal train, and these are 
augmented if additional cars are hauled. For example, the 
allowance for an express train, in the summer, of the normal 


| type, is 19.8 lbs. with from one to three additional car- 


riages it is 21.3 lbs., and for four additional carriages or 
more, it is 26.4 lbs., besides which a special money pre- 
mium is paid for certain fast trains. The system on the 
| Southern Railroad vf France is very similar. 

On the Lyons route the premium is $2 per ton of fuel saved. 
The allowance is calculated, first, upon a certain theoretica 
allowance for a standard train, with additional allowance 


| according to the service made, which depends upon the load 


| the speed, the profiles of the route and other elements. A 
fine of $2 per ton is exacted if the allowance is exceeded. A 
premium is also given for economy in Jubricants. 








Recent Westinghouse Tests at Burlington. 





Last week some further tests were made at Burlington by 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. The course was that on 


| which the tests of last May were made. The stops given bere 


are said to be substantially the same as many others during 
| the trials and to represent a fair average. 

With a 50-car train, over the whole, course four emergency 
stops were as follows: 


No. of stop. Speed. Distance. Grade. Sheek. 
1 20% 179 Level. None. 
2 38Lq 86 Level. None. 
3 20 165 53 fe. Nore. 
4 40 645 5% ft. None. 


With a train of 20 box cars and dynamometer car the 
| stops were : 


No. of —o. Speed. Distance. Grade. £hock. 
20 111L Level. None 

H 40 421 Level. None’ 

3 20 127 53 ft. None’ 

7 40 484 53 ft. None’ 


No diagrams were taken in the middle car, and the dyna- 
mometer car was only used to check up speeds and distances. 
In the 50-car train it appears that the distance at the No. 1 
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stop was greater at the same speed than at the No. 3 stop, 
though at the latter point there is a grade. This was because 
the brakes were not applied until after the post had been 
passed, and as the amount of the error could hardly be 
known, it was not considered advisable to change the ground 
measurement. 

A change of leverage was made on the 20 car train, the 
power being increased, as the leverage used iu freight trains 
is considerably less than in passenger service. This accounts 
for the gain as compared with the 50-car train. This latter 
trial was made to test the working of the brakes on a passen- 
ger train. 

We are informed that gravity runs were made down the 
53 ft. grade with very satisfactory performance, the gradua- 
tion having been very successful. It is said, in fact, thac the 
speed was kept steadily between 13 and 17 miles. 

The leverages were reduced so as to entirely avoid skid- 
ding, and this fact should be borne in mind in considering the 
stops made. 

The train pipe used was 11¢ in. Mr. G. W. Rhodes and 
Commissioner Coffin were amongst those who saw the trials. 








The Beals Steam Driver and Tender Brake. 





The illustrations show the arrangement for a standard 
freight engine. The motor or brake cylinder, marked C in 
the figure, is placed between the guides, but may be located 
in any convenient position. It is constructed to use eitber 
air or steam. This is accomplished by means of the valve 
having ports for both, so that the engineer who has an air 
equipment upon bis engine can, by the same valve 
handle, apply steam in case he should find the air inoper- 
ative, thus giving him two chances in cases of emer- 
gency. The opening of the valve admits either 
air or steam, at will, to the cylinder C, forcing out the piston 
rod, which carries upon its outward end an equalizer, which 
distributes the power equally to two pull lines (one upon 
either side of the engine) by means of the main levers M. 
Both main levers are fulcrumed at F' to the bed plate B, that 
carries the brake cylinder and communicate a pull to the 
floating levers D, by means of the fulerum rod E. The pull’ 
passes on till it reaches the first shoe in the series, 
which immediately becomes a fulcrum for the next, and 
so on, until all are brought to bear, with the same 
force, upon opposite sides of each wheel. In the 
transmission of the force from the rear, or terminal 
shoe, upon the engine to the tender brakes, an 
oblique lever Q, is introduced, with arms so graded as to cun- 
vey a proper amount of braking force to the tender wheels. 
In a similar manner, a reduction of force is made for the for_ 
ward engine truck when necessary. Until the present time, 
the weight upon the engine truck has not been utilized for the 
purpose of retardation, fearing that it would produce rigidity 
and ussist derailment, on application of the brakes. The de- 
signers of the Beals brake believe that there is no danger in 
covering the engine truck with a properly constructed brake. 

The working of the brake may be more easily understood 
by means of the diagram and small engraving, showing sec- 
tions of two tyres, with brake shoes, rock arms, floating 
levers and pull rods in position. One of the pull rods 4’, 
leads to an anchorage, and the pull red A is actuated by the 
brake cylinder and main levers, then a pull at A moves the 
inside end of the floating lever D in the direction of the 
arrow, while the other end of the lever is moved in the 
opposite direction, being fulcrumed at G, and at the same 
time carries with it the lower end of rock arm R, which, 
being fulcrumed at P, applies the brake shoe S and rock arm 
R becomes rigid, but floating lever D continues to move, 
and now transmits its motion to the next floating 
lever H, by means of the fulcrum rod J, but its inner 
end is held 1igid by the anchorage; consequently, the outer 
end only of H can move, and in doing so, carries the lower 
end of rock arm K with it and applies shoe S’. The move- 
ments thus describe? are duplicated throughout the whole 
series upor the engine wheels, and it will be seen that this 


THE BEALS STEAM DRIVER AND TENDER BRAKE, 


mechanism can be continued indefinitely, and that it is self- 
adjusting, as none of the shoes can act until all are in opera- 
tion, and that each one must necessarily apply the same 
pressure to the wheel. 

The brake is in operation upon the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, the Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and the New York, Ontario 
& Western R. R. The latter road,has adopted it for all its 
freight engines. The Beals Brake Co.’s address is 229 Broad- 
way, New Youk. 








The Post Bearing Plates for Rails. 


The great distance between tie centres on European 
roads, the desire to use wood as evonomically as pos- 
sible, and the relief of the spikes from the effects of side 
wear, as they are shown by fig. 1 of the accompanying 
cuts, reproduced from Glaser’s Annalen, led the man- 
agers of many of these roads to adopt a bearing plate 
for the rail. In the case of the Sommering road, connecting 
Vienna with the southern part of the Austrian Empire and 
with Italy, where ties of the section shown in fig. 2 had been 
used, the obvious objections to such ties were overcome by 
using a rolled plate of the form shown in fig. 3. By this 
plate the necessary bearing surface was obtained; the 
necessity of “spotting” the tie to obtain a cant in the 
rail was avoided, and the side cutting of the rail into the 
spikes in some measure, though imperfectly, avoided. The 
imperfection of the latter led the management of the Brenner, 
when that important road was built, to adopt a bearing plate 
with a rib below, as shown in fig. 4, involving, of course, a 
groove cut across the tie. This had, however, the disadvan- 
tages of the extra labor required on the ties, of requiring 
special ties for curves, if the gauge was to be widered on 
these, and of weakening the tie in its most vulnerable spot, 
besides giving an opportunity for the starting of decay. 

In order to overcome these objections, Mr. J. W. Post, the 
Engineer of the Dutch State Railways, designed a form of 
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THE POST BEARING 


plate with saw-tooth ridges on the lower side, which were 
caused by the wheel pressure to cut their own grooves into 
the tie at any desired spot. In order to secure a better fas- 
tening for the .ail to these plates and to the tie, to which the 
noisiness of such an arrangement as soon as it became at all 
loose probably largely prompted, wood screws instead of 
spikes were adopted, and the form represented in fig. 5 was 
arrived at. In this form, in view of the greater pressure on 
the inner side of the rail when inclined, as shown, and also 
when the rail head is level and the wheel tread ccned, the 
plates were given 2'¢ in. projection on the inside of the 
rail against 1%{ in. outside, and the inner teeth were 
made to project one-half more than the outer ones, 
though not so represented on the drawing; the 
maximum projection of the teeth being a little more than 1¢ 
in. The minimum thickness of the plates was \ in., and 
their Jength in the direction of the rail axis about 5! in, 
These plates were made of puddled iron, as piled iron 
was found liable to the defects shown at a, figs. 3 and 
4. The groove shown in the upper surface was appar- 
ently adopted to lighten the plate, being taken out at a point 
where the metal was not needed. Itfacilitated, furthermore, 
a slight adjustment of the gauge, obtained by screwing down 
one or the other of the screws slightly in excess. The follow- 
ing results were observed in using these plates: It was 
necessary to bore the holes for the wood screws to a 
templet to secure a satisfactory adherence to gauge. [NOTE. 
—This seems necessary, however, in any use of wocd screws. ] 
Knots in the rail bearing are to be avoided. From 100 to 
500 trains were necessary to bring the rail base to full 
bearing. 

After 20 months’ traffic, the impressions of the teeth re- 
mained sharp, and their edges in good order. The gauge 
and cant of the rail were better maintained than had 
been generally the case with the same ties without bearing 
plates, and therail fastenings showed no wear, deformation 
nor loosening. 

The slight variations in the width of the rail, leading to 


fig.5 
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more cr less side pressure on the screws, have led Mr, Post to| posed for use where needed, having the following additional 


modify bis design for the next lot of these plates tobe laid 
down to the form shown in fig. 7, and he also proposes to 
form grooves as shown at a in the same figure to reduce the 
amount of metal required. 

It is hardly likely that Mr. Post’s bearing plates will find 
much favor among our managersat present, but as preserved 
soft wood is introduced, and the necessity for greater econ” 
omy in wood and larger bearing for the rai) is felt. Mr. 
Post's experiments and the forms thereby attained will form 
at least a starting point for a scientific form of bearing. 








General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ Association. 


We give below a_ substantially complete report of the 

annual meeting of this association, a telegraphic summary of 

which appeared last week: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM STYLES FOR COUPON 
; TICKETS, 

A circular letter was prepared, requesting samples of tickets 
and answers to a series of questions, 

In answer to this request for samples of tickets, 141 tickets 
were received, and answers to the questiuns as follows: 

‘‘ Is the sample which you send considered your standard, 
and is it used exclusively on your road ?” es, 75; no. 4. 
‘** Has its legality been estabiished by a judicial decision ¢” 
Yes, 3; no, 43, “* If not, what is the opinion of your counsel 
as to the legality. of the conditions which appear in your 
contract *’ Considered legal, or approved, by counsel, 38; 
doubtful, 10, ‘* If your contract covers special points, which 
you consider indispensable, please state what they are?” 
Number showing special points, 16; considered nothing in- 
dispensable in their contracts, 7; no special points, 61. ‘* Do 
you print these tickets in more than one color to indicate 
class, or other distinctions?” Yes, 54; no, 30. ‘* Can you 
suggest any insuperable objection to the adoption of standard 
forms of through tickets?’ Yes, 1; no, 84. 

The samples received, showing such a variety of conditions 
and colors, demonstrated the impossibility of adopting any 
particular ticket as a standard, and the unanimity of opinion 


that a uniform standard should be adopted determined your | 


Committee to arrange a new contract, combining to 
the fullest extent the essentials of all,and at the July 
and September meetings the contracts attached hereto were 
adopted. 

Form A. Regular Ticket. 


TOCHICAGO R NEW YORK R'Y CO,, Leal 











FORM o ; I 
000 CRN.Y.R’yC0,| 2 
Agent’s Stub.—To be detached FS 

when ticket is sold. “ 2 
9-12-87 * 


Through Rate, $.............. ..... 





INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS. 

Fill in Destination (and State) plainly 
witb ink in the right-hand margin of Stub 
and Coupon attached to contract. 

If sold #s Second Class, indicate same plaine 
ly on Stub, Contract and each Coupon. 

If U.imited, cancel with an **L9? punch 
the date ot expiration in the Contract, also the 
*in e ch Coupon an: Stub. 

Wh n Passenger’s and witness’ signatures 
are required they must be written with ink. 


___Keturn this Stub with your monthly report. 











YEAR | 1887 |88 | 89 | 90 
99 | 98 | 97 | 96 | 95 | 9 | 3/92) 91 


os 


CHIC. & NEW YORK R'Y CO. 


Good for One Passage 


To the POINT and 
OF THE CLASS DESIGNATED 


‘When officially Dated, Stamped and presented 
with-Coupons attached. 
SUBJECT TO THE FOLLOWING CONTRACT : 


Ist. In selling this Ticket and Checking 
Baggage hereon this Company acts as Agent 
and is not responsible beyond its own line. 

2d. it is suoject to the stov-over regu- 
lations of the lines over which it reads. 

3d lis void for passage if any alterations 
or <rasures are made hereon, or if more than 
one date is canceled 

4th. If the Coupons are punched or marked 
SECUND CLASS, the passenger is entitled to 
18 og Class passage only, otherwise First 
Class. 

5ch, If limited as to time it will not be ac- 
cepted for passage unless used to destinatio: 
Lefore midnight of the date canceled by ** 1.99 
punch in margin hereof, and is subject to ex- 
cnange either in whole or part, at avy point on 
_ — for a continuous passage Ticket or 

heck. 

6th, Baggage liability of any company is 
limiced to wearing apparel, not exceeding $100 
in value. 

tj N» Agent or Employe has power 
to modify this Contract in any par- 


ticular. 
A. B. C. 


General Passenger Agent. 
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CHICAGO & NEW YORK R‘ILWAY. 





BLANK 

} TO 

| Station Stamped or Written * 
in Margin of this Coupon. 


| Fi RST CLASS. 
000 | This check not good if detached. 


Via C&NY. 
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The signature feature is not considered necessary in the 
arger portion of the country, and a separate form is pro- 


clauses, viz. : 

Ith. Wien the ticket is signed below by the purchaser, or if 
time limited, itis mot transferable, and if presented by auy 
other person than the original holder, it will be taken up and fuil 
fare collected 


8th. The holder will identify himse!f as the origina] purchaser 
of this Ticket by writing his name, or by other means if neces- 
sary, when required by Conductors or Ageuts. 

These, with space for signature, make the contract abou 
1% in. longer than the form shown. 

As the importance of having the contract printed as legi- 
ble and distinct as —_— is generally recognized, it is rec- 
ommended that plain large type be insisted upon, and of 
which the compactness of the contract will admit. It is also 
recommended that the contract be printed across the ticket 
horizontally, and of the size of the form submitted. 

We recommend, in the event of the adoption of a standard 
ticket, that a suitable design be adopted, and suggest that 
the matter be referred to a committee with power to select 
and adopt such heading and arrange the same in connection 
with the contract, showing size of ticket, type, etc. ; the con- 
tract thus arranged to be printed with the proceedings of this 
meeting as the authorized standard coupon ticket of this 
association. We recommend that the reduction in class or 
from whole to half be made by perforation, punching, or by 
stamping with indelible ink. We also recommend the adop- 
tion of the paper known as ‘‘ enameled safety paper,” which, 
on account of the peculiarity of its surface, renders changes 
or erasures impossible without being easily detected. e 
also recommend the following colors, viz. : 

First class one way, face, light green; back, orange. 

Second class one way, face, canary yellow ; back, orange. 

Third class one way, face, dark salmon; back, orange. 

Round trip, face, stone gray: back, orange. 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Henry Movetrt, 
O. W. RUGGLEs, 
Jas. L. TAYLOR, 
W.A.THRALL, | 


The report was fully discussed but no amendments were 


Committee. 


The Chair appointed Messrs. Flanders. Monett, Ruggles, 
J. L. Taylor and Thralla committee as recommended in the 
| report of the Coupon Ticket Committee, with instructions to 
report at the spring meeting. A resolution was adopted to 
the effect thata uniform style of contract for round trip 
| tourists’ tickets should be adopted. This was referred to the 





| 
| 





| Special committee on one way tickets. 

The following resolutions of the National Association of | 
| General Baggage Agents at their Denver meeting, Ju'y 20, | 
| were discussed and formally approved: 

All through excess baggage collections will be prorated 
: on the mileage basis, same as coupon ticket sales. 

All through excess baggage collections will be reported in | 
| detail by excess receipts, tags or checks, numbered consecu- 
| tively, showing stations from and to, route, weight, rate and 

amount, on the same principal that through or coupon ticket 
' sales are reported to connections and intermediate lives. 
, When excess baggage charges are collected on baggage 
| checked to or via any connecting line, the agent of the initial 
| road will attacha card to the strap check of one of the pieces, | 
showing where from, where to, excess weight, amount col- 
lected and the number of the excess baggage receipt, tag or 
check issued in connection. 

In resolving in favor of issuing rate sheets quarterly a pro- 
viso was inserted that monthly supplements (for new roads) , 
could be issued. It was 

Resolved, That we recommend that the proper officers of | 
the Trunk Line Passenger Association, Southern Passenger | 
| Association, Central Traffic Association and Western States | 
| Passenger Association be requested t . prepare a special rate | 
sheet showing rates from all prominent points in the terri- | 
tory of their respective associations to promment winter 
oe to which round trip excursion tickets are usually 
sold. 

kesolved, That when the special tourist rate sheets above 
referred to are published no round trip winter tourist tickets 
shall be sold to points not named in said sheets. 

It was also | 

Resolved, That the compilers of all rate sheets be instruct- | 
ed to furnish, without charge, to the Ticket Auditors one 
copy of their rate sheet each month. 

he members from east and south of Chicago were taken b 
special train from Chicago over the Chicago, Burlington & | 
Quincy. and the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, and were 
returned by the St. Paul & Duluth, Northern Pacific and 
Wisconsio Central via Duluth and Ashland, the trip includ- 
ing a stop of half a day at Duluth and one of two days at 
Hotel Chequamegon, Ashland, the party being sumptuously 
entertained by the five roads above named during the whole 
trip. The souvenir invitations issued by the pas- 
senger departments of the roads that entertained the 

rty from Chicago to St. Paul, Duluth, Ashland and 
pack to Chicago were a marvel of beauty. An 
8 by 10 book of a dozen or more pages opens with 
a frontispiece showing finely executed portraits of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary of the association; dif- 
ferent pages have artistically colored and embossed bills of 
fare for the various dining car me3ls of the journey, inter- 
spersed with good views of the scenery along the route, both 
town andeountry. The cover, which may have been made 
from paper furnished by the freight claim department, is | 
embellished with an ivory tablet attached by silk) 
cords and bearing a _ steel engraving of an _ iron 
horse which looks natural, a remark that to | 
many views of the kind would not apply. The) 
book is fastened with ribbons of such gorgeous hue that they, | 
no doubt, influenced some of the votes cn the standard colors 
for tickets, and tbe ribbons are held in plave by four gay red 
seals bearing the imprint of the respective roads. The finis 
is in the shape of a silk leaf bearing an engraving of one of 
the prepossessing young ladies of the Northwest, who says 

* Farewell ! a word that must be and hath been, 

A sound which makes us linger; yet—farewell !” 
with such a bewitching expression that the G. P. A.’s must 
Lave wept at parting. The souvenirs are the work of Mr. 5S. 
C. Patterson, of 177 Broadway, New York, who is a profes- 
sional, and wonderfully successful. designer of novelties, both 
for souvenir and advertising pu He has shown re- 
markable ingenuity, skill and wit in supplying novel ideas as 
wellas in executing them. 














Handling Passenger Traffic at Crowded Terminals. 


The accompanying sketch and description of a unique de- 
vice for loading and unloading passenger cars at. terminals 
are sent to us by the inventor, Mr. G. W. Pearsons, of Kansas 
City. Mo. He writes that it was the result of his persona 
study of the Brooklyn Bridge termini during the evening 
crowd, and may be best illustrated by noting the peculiari- 
ties and capabilities of that structure; the carrying capacity 
of which is of exceptional importance. 

‘The device is intended for use in connection with a loop in 











he track at each terminus of the bridge. It consists of a turn- 





table made of annular rings, having a common floor level and 
differentia! motions. 

The centre of the rotunda occupied by the turn-table is used 
for staircases to the story below. These are, of course, sta- 
tionary. 

The movement of the annular rings is shown by the arrows. 
The movement of trains on the bridge is assumed at perhaps 10 
miles per hour. As they arproach the turn-table the grade rises 
so as, to slow thetrains to 4 or 5 miles per hour. The 
turn-table is driven by separate power to avoid the in- 
equality of motion in the main cable, takes hold of the cars 
as they come beside it, either by separate cable connection or 
such other device as may be best suited to enable the cars to 
travel with the outer edge of the turn-table, which has such 
a motion as will give time for loading and unloading. This 
will be most expeditiously done by side entrance, the side of 
the car below the window dropping on to the turn-table and 
forming a landing platform. The capabilities of the annular 
rings to reduce or accelerate motions are much greater than 
would be generally supposed. With a variation of about 
2 in. per second, at adjoining edges of the annular 
rings, the motion of the outer ring which, travel. 
ing with the cars, makes a revolution im, say, three 
minutes, may be reduced at the ring next the stairways to 
about one revolution in 24 hours. The adjoining edges would 
be covered with a light shield, sunk into the floor, to prevent 
canes, etc., from getting stuck in the space between them. One 
of the first questions to be settled is how mucb motion can be 
permitted in the time of an ordinary step, for any number 
of annular rings may be used and the increment made as 


Turntable. 





small as may be desired. As sketched it is about two inches, 
seemingly small enough to satisfy the requirements of any 
“old woman of either sex.” 

Returning to the train: As it leaves the turn-table the samt 
rise that furnished the up grade gives a corresponding down 
grade to bring the motion of the train again up to that of the 
main cable, so that no shocks can occur and theoretically no 
collisions, each train having, when in the same position, the 
same motion, and, no stoppages occurring, the device is be- 
lieved by the patentee to be able to raise the capacity of the 
bridge to 1,000 passengers per minute. 

Such are Mr. Pearsons’j explanations of his device and 
claims for it. The objections that will at once occur are the 
room taken up, the mechanical difficulty of maintaining the 
differential motions of the numerous rings, the practical 
objections to curved platforms, and the theoretical if no 
actual objection to moving floors for the passage of burrying 
and promiscuous crowds; but theidea is ingenious and worth 
consideration. 








A Good Accident Report. 


On the 7th of September there was a collision at Afton, 
Ia., on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in which two pas- 
sengers were killed and 12 injured. A west-bound passenger 
train stopped by a freight ahead of it was run into by a fol- 
lowing fast mail train. The order of the stations westward 
from Murray, is: Thayer, 6 miles; Afton, 14; Creston, 23. 
The following account of the collision is from the Council 
Bluffs Nonpariel. While not expressing full agreement with 
all the views of that paper we print the report as a sample of 
what newspapers ought to do in placing matters of this kind 
before the public. When such careful statements as this are 
published about all serious accidents, the proper methods of 
prevention will be much nearer solution than they now are, 
When we have an investigating body like the English Board 
of Trade, the reporter of the Nonpariel will not be the most 
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unpromising candidate for an inspectorship under it. 
account says: 


| 
™The Railroad Commissioners bave been investigating the | 
matter, and from the testimony given before that tribunal it | 
would appear that there was a series of mistakes, and that | 
tho blame dors not rest entirely upon any one individual, | 
and that while the elimination of any one of the mistakes | 
would have prevented the collision, the combination of un- | 
fortunate errors was multiplied in so complete a manner that 
no one of the leading characters in the tragedy can say “‘ you 
did it.” In the first place the train dispatcher has not ex- 
plained why he ordered the conductor of the passenger train, 
No. 3, to look out for the freight train running in sections | 
in advance at Thayer, the station east of Afton, and) 
did not give a similsr order to the fast mail, No. 7, 
that was only 20 minutes behind. In the next place, the 
single torpedo that was st uck by No. 7 at the whistling post, | 
just east of Thayer, und2r the rules of the company would ! 
require the train to come to a dead stop and not proceed | 
until the cause for the placing of the torpedo on the track | 
was explained. The train did not stop, but slacked up and | 
stop at Thayer, and pulled out without any inquiry as to | 
what the torpedo was for. Again, when the same train | 
struck the second torpedo west of Thayer, and stopped and 
took up the uniformed flagman, who had dropped off from 
No. 3, the rules require that the flagged train should not pro- | 
ceed until the reason for the flag had been made known to | 
the engineer. The fast mail, or No. 7, started ahead from a | 
signal from the flagman given from the rear [the| 
train having apparently run past him before it} 
stopped], and that, too, from a flagman from another | 
train. The engineer and the flagman disagree as to the 
signal given, the flagman insisting that be gave the sign | 
with both hands to go ahead slowly, while the engineer in-| 
sists that the signal was given with the flag, and was sim- | 
ply to goahead. It was the duty of the flagman to report | 
to the engineer tne reason for flagging the train. This he | 
did not do, but remained in. the mail car in conversation | 
with the mail agent and conductor until the collision. It | 
was clearly the duty of the conductor of No. 7, though 
not made so by the rules, to ascertain why the train was | 
flagged, and to also see that the information was imparted 
to the engineer that he might run the train in accordance 
therewith. The conductor of No. 7 claims in his testimony 
that the flagman entered his car and that after passing the 
time of day he bad just commenced to ask him why he} 
flagged the train when the cra-h came, and thatthe way was | 
clear for the flagman to have gone forward through the train | 
to communicate directly with the engineer. When the flagman 








NEW CROTON AQUEDUCT, SHAFT 17, SOUTH HEADING, 


was dropped off from No. 3 to go back and flag No. 7, No. 3 : 

was running about fifteen miles an hour and the conductor had | Valve ; but should the lever be overweighted or wedged up, | 

poe oe on ory es g Pe oe ae oneee - | the spring washers become compressed, an? allow the valve 
4 ye HULL Just east o. On. hen the treignts staliea } so Ss - Sa 

on Afton hill and No. 3 was forced to come to a dead | po i of soon as the normal 9 excesded. Lua re 

standstill, the conditions had entirely changed from what they | that in this case the steam whistle comes at once into action, 


were when the flagman dropped off, and even though the flag-| and gives to the works manager or foreman timely warning 


free to rise, this valve acts acts like any other ordinary safety | employing 15,000 or 20,000 men, but a small percentage of 
whom can ever come in personal contact with any leading 
official. To this growth, and the lack of personal contact and 
acquaintance entailed by it, I attribute in no small degree 
the jealousies which have of late existed, and the labor or- 
ganizations which have grown out of them. They are a nat- 
ural outcome. 3 


man had done his entire duty in the premises the information The difficulty is that the growth of our railroads has out- 





that he was expected to impart to No. 7 was not the condition 
of the trains at that time, and the conductor of No. 3, know- 
ing that the track was entirely blocked ahead of him and 
that he was just on the time of No. 7, should have sent 
another flag back, even though not required by the rules so | 
todo. Thedistance from the point where the engineer of | 
No. 7 could have seen the rear of No. 3 around the curve | 
was 820 ft. His train was going at about twenty-five or 
thirty miles an bour, and struck the up grade at the foot of 
Afton hill. The engineer could not have applied the air 
brakes and reversed his engine in much less time than five 
seconds, and by that time, at the speed he was going, quite a 
portion of the 820 ft. was used up. and his train being a tight 
one did not respond to the brakes as readily as a heavier and 
longer ove would have done on acurve. The coroner’s jury 
attached all the blame upon the flagman of No. 3 and the 
conductor of No. 7, and directed information filed against | 
them for manslaughter. They were accordingly arrested 
and placed under bonds of $1.500 each to answer to the 
charge of manslaughter before the grand jury. 





Improved Safety Valve. 


The following description of a recently devised safety valve 
is taken from Industries. It is the invention of M. Barcon: 
S is the valve seating, and V the valve, which has a central | 
vertical channel and side channels M. When the valve is in 
proper condition steam is wholly prevented from entering 
the central channel, there being a smali auxiliary valve C | 
held up by a spring as shown. The lever presses not on the 
valve itself, but on a loose cover B with hexagon head A, 
by which both cover and valve can turned round | 
to grind the valve on its seat. The pressure exerted | 
by the lever on the hexagon head transmitted | 
to the valve by means of two conical steel wash-| 
ers W W, which nearly fill a recess in the valve, leaving 
only a very narrow annular groove N left free. The spring 
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washers are so adjusted that they will just balance the steam 
pressure, but if the latter should increase while the cover is | 
prevented from rising by the lever being wedged up or the! 
weight on this lever being unduly increased, the spring | 
washers will yield and allow the valve to rise. At the same 
time the rod of the auxiliary valve C comes in contact with 
the upper end of the cylindrical recess in the cover, and thus 
this auxiliary valve is opened, admitting steam through the 
small ports M into the central recess of the main valve. This 
steam passing through the narrow annular slot N strikes a 
circular lip L on the inside of the cover, and escapes by the 
openings J. In this manner the lip acts as a powerful steam | 
whistle, producing an audible signal which shows that the 
valve has been tampered with. From this description it will 
be seen that as long as the lever is properly weighted and! 





| in at the next shift, when the break occurred. 
| therefore, is an absolutely correct representation of the work 
|at the time of the accident, 


| taken place. 
| that the roof of this chamber is liable at any moment to drop 


| resumed. 


| that there is something wrong with the safety valve, will 
| naturally prevent the driver from tampering with or over 
| loading the valve. 








Croton Aqueduct, Shaft 17, South Heading 


The engraving herewith presented was made from a photo- 
graph of the south heading of shaft 17 (on the new Croton 
Aqueduct), taken twenty four hours before the accident, 


| which was described in our issue of week before last. The drift, 


which extends forward from the top of the section, was, 


| when the photograph was taken, illuminated by an electric 


light. The section had been completely timbered, and had 
been al] cleaned out ready for the masons, who were coming 
Our drawing, 


with the single excep- 
tion of the bank of dirt at the end of the com- 
pleted masonry which, of course, had been entirely removed. 
Since our last report no further light has been thrown upon 
the cause of the cave-in. The suddenness of the fall- 
ing of the sides and face of the heading led to the 
belief that the disaster was caused by the dropping of a 
mass of earth upon the top of the section, which was covered 
toa depth unknown. The force of the blow was then trans- 
mitted to the sides and bench, which, being the weakest parts 
in the structure, gave way and allowed the forward ends of the 
crown bars to drop as we have already described. If this 
explanation be correct, it means that there was a pocket or 
air chamber somewhere between the roof of the section and 
the surface of the ground, and that a portion of the roof of 
this chamber fell. Whether this reasoning be correct or not, 
it is certain that there is now an air chamber between the 
section and the ground surface, since in the latter 
there is nohole or indication of any settlement having 
This being the case it is certaihly probable 


unless, which is possible but not probable, it is formed by the 
arching of rock. That the accident was not due to the gradual 
increasing of the ioad caused by settlement appears to be 
shown by what we might term the unanimity with which 
the parts caved in. There was no warning whatever. Judg- 


| ing from appearances a blow was delivered upon the top and 


the force of this blow was transmitted to the sides and bench, 


| which yielded iustantly to the pressure. 


The same method of timbering will be used when work is 
We suppose that before any further attempt is 
made to pass the ground, the exact nature of the material 
overhead will be ascertained. 








Charles Francis Adams on Railroad Employes. 


President C. F. Adams, of the Union Pacific, in bis letter 
to the Locomotive Brotherhood’s meeting at Boston last week, 
said : 

I think it very clear that, as compared with 20 or 25 years 





|ago,a much greater interval exists between the leading offi- 


cers and the mass of employés of railroad corporations. 
This could not otherwise than be so. Twenty years ago the 
largest railroad corporation in the country was small com- 
pared with many of those which now exist. It is one thing 
to handle a railroad of 50 or 100 miles in length, employing 
a few hundred men, nearly every individual of whom is per- 
sonally known to the highest officers of the company, and it 
is a wholly different thing to manage the affairs of a com- 
pany operating, perhaps, 5,000 or 6,000 miles of track and 





stripped the organizing capacity of those who have had them 
in charge. We have gone on with the system of labor 
adapted to small corporations until we have wholly out- 
grown them, and something else has been forced to take 
their place. This something else has not shown the work of 
either an organizing or a kindly hand. As a rule, it bas 
been a makeshift based on the operation of the harsh law of 
supply and demand. It has seemed to me that, in connec- 
tion with our large companies, at least, a regular service 
should ere this have been devised ; a service in which its 
rights and duties, position and permanence would all have 
been fully regarded and carefully provided for. 

My tkeoretical idea of the permanent service of a great 
railroad corporation would be as of one in which men would 
only be received after passing through a period of temporary 
probation. When, however, they did at last enter moppecty 
into the permanent service of the company they would be en- 
titled not only to regular promotion and to stated increase of 
pay as the perioc of service increased, but also to a stipulated 
provision in case of disability or retiremeut from age. More- 
over, they would be protected against summary dismissal 
except for cause; and on the other hand, the company should 
bave security against strikes or combinations. The rights of 
each party should be recognized, established in advance and 
carefully observed. 

I have never seen any good reason why some system such 
as this should not, as the result of a sufficient number of ex- 
periments and failures, be developed in time to a high degree 
of perfection. Since I have been personally connected with 
the management of a company, -other, and much less 
attractive, matters have engros ed my attention, and to this 
I have been able to give neither the time nor the thought it 
deserved. That I have been unable to do so has beena 
source of much regret to me. 





The International Railroad Congress. 





The second session of the International Railroad Congress 
is now in progress at Milan. In view of the extent and im. 
portance of this body, it is well to present some of the points 
of their scheme of organization which is presented for con- 
sideration at this session. 

It is stated first that the object of the Congressis to promote 
the progress of railroads. It is to be composed of governments 
as well as companies owning or working railroads. For ex- 
ecutive purposes the Congress is represented by an Inter- 
national Commission, the headquarters of which are at 
Brussels, and the members serve without pax. » Fhe duties of 
this Commission are to designate questions for diseussion, to 
prepare studies of these questions, to secure the publication 
of the proceedings of the Congress and of papers and dis- 
cussions and to administer the finances of the Congress; This 
Commission is composed of a president, five vice-presidents, 
one secretary and twenty-two other members, and the mem- 
bers are chosen so far as possible from different nationalities 
and companies, and in no case shall more than nine members 
be of the same nationality. 

The executive committee of this Commission is.to hold 
quarterly sessions and can be called by the President or 
various members for extra sessions. The Congress is to sit 
every two years. Those who havea right to sit in the Con- 
gress are members of the International Commission, delegates 
designated by members of the Congress, and the secretaries 
and treasurer of the organization. The governments are em- 
powered to fix the number of delegates whom they will sead, 
but railroad companies can be represented by delegates only 
in proportion to the extent of the systems which they control. 

At each session the Congressis to be divided into various 
special sections to consider the subjects, for example, of per- 
manent way and works, of rolling stock and miaterial, of 
operation, of general administration, etc. The discussions 
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will be held in French or in the language of the country 
where the Congress sits, and the records will be kept in 
French. The expenses are to be paid by assessments, and by 
such special subsidies or other aid as may be received. The 
assessments for goveriiments will be fixed by the governments 
themselves. Railroad companies will pay 100 francs mini- 
mum and an extra sum proportional to the extent of their 
sysems. 

The provisional list of delegates to the second session in- 
cludes representatives from the governments of the Argentine 
Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den™ 
mark, France, Great Britain and India, Holland, Italy, Mex 
ico, Portugal, Roumania, Servia, Sweden and Norway, and 
Turkey. Those nations which have state railroads also send 
delegates to represent them, and there are some 120 private 
corporations represented. The only representative from the 
United States announced in this list is Mr. T. N. Ely, of the 
Pennsylvania. 





The Milford Haven Route to England. 


The recent great improvements in the speed and comfort 
of the large mail steamers running across the Atlantic are 
largely neutralized by the fact that both New York and 
Liverpool have bars at the entrance to these harbors. A 
long delay is often necessary before there is sufficient depth 
of water for a large steamer to cross. 

On this side of the water, it has been proposed to utilize 
Sag Harbor on Long Island and let fast steamers start from 
there instead of from New York. This plan would entail a 
railroad journey along the whole length of Long Island, and 
in that respect would not be as convenient as the present plan 
of starting from the wharves in the North River close to the 
principal hotels and the residence portion of the city. 

At the English end the case is different. Assuming that 
London is the objective point, a railroad journey of 200 miles 
is necessary before it can be reached from Liverpool and 78 
miles from Southampton, and it would be impossible to alto- 
gether abolish such a journey and bring the ships within a 
drive of the heart of the metropolis, as here. The Milford 
Haven route would, however, as has been previously pointed 
out in these pages, effect a considerable improvement on the 





The ttiree routes from New York to London may be com- 
pared by the following table, which is based on the assump- 
tion that ships and trains of equal speed are employed, the 
ships running on an average 18 knots per hour, or nearly 21 
miles; and the trains 40 miles per hour including stoppages. 
Both are fair averages of what is attained with existing fast 
steamers and trains. At present, however, the steamers on 
the Liverpool are somewhat faster than those on the South- 
ampton route. 


Queenstown 
and Milford South- 
DISTANCE. Liverpool. Haveu, ampion. 
Sea voyage. nautical miles.. ..... 3,048 2,878 3,028 
Kk i!road journey, statue miles.... 192 265 78 
TIME D. H. D. H. D. H. 
BOR TOFAGD. oo soscccc. 2s cvccetagda - 1 6 16 7 0 
Detention at Queenstown.......... 4 ee San 
Detention at bar..... cobeewelipenioas 5 sale 3 
Lan:ling, customs, etc............. 3 ore 1% 
RALWAF SORTA. 00s ccosccceccessce 5 6 2 
Total, New York to.London..... 716 7 0 7 6% 


The length of the voyage acress the Atlantic varics about 
100 miles, according to the course, vessels often taking the 





longer southerly course in order to avoid fogs and icebergs 
America and England can virtually be brought 24 hours 
nearer to each other by using the port of Milford Haven, 


ROUTES FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON. 


which, by the shortest course, is only 2,846 miles from New 
York, or 170 miles nearer than Liverpool. 

Passengers arriving at Queenstown from America by the 
Liverpool route are detained while the mails are landed, have 
then to encounter the dangers of the St. Georges Channel, 
and reach the entrance to the Mersey often only to find that 
there is not sufficient depth of water at the bar to allow the 
vessel to pass. That difficulty cvercome, they have next to 
embark on a steam tug and are conveyed to the landing stage 
at Liverpool, whence a cab has to be taken tothe railway sta- 
tion and the journey of 5 or 6 hours to London follows. Al- 
together a day and a half may be occupied from Queenstown 
to London. 

By the Milford route the vessel will run direct from New 
York to Milford and arrive alongside the quay or pier on 





which the train will be waiting to convey mails and passen- 
gers by special service via the Severn Tunnel in about six | 
hours to London, and the time occupied in the journey be- | 
tween America and London will be reduced by abcut 24 | 
hours. The saving of time by the adoption of the Milford | 
route will be of the greatest importance, not only with re- | 
gard to passengers and mails, but also in connection with the 
increasing import trade in cattle, dead meat and provisions | 

Milford Haven ranks with San Francisco, Rio Janeiro, 
Sydney (New South Wales), Queenstown, etc., as one of the | 
finest harbors in the world, spacious, sheltered and deep, with 
no bar and an easy entrance free from dangerous shoals or | 
rocks, The Great Western Railway (England) already runs | 
its trains on to a deep water pier, but in addition new wet 

ocks have been built to accommodate a large trade. These 
docks will have 34 ft. depth of water over the sills at high 
watar, spring tides, and will therefore be able to accommo- 
date the largest ships afloat. The graving dock nearly com- 
pleted is 550 ft. long by 74 ft. wide, or sufficient to accom- 
modate any vessel except the Great Eastern, which is 693 ft. 
by 116 ft. over all. 

The accompanying illustration shows clearly how the sav- 
ing in distance is effected. The lines from Liverpool and Mil- 
ford to London are drawn as bee lines. The actual distances | 
by the shortest existing railroad routes to London, 192 and 
265 miles, are about 73 miles in favor of Liverpool, but this 
is more than offset by the greater saving in sea voyage, 
detention ut the bar and inconvenience of landing at Liver- 
pool. Under the present arrangement a passenger leaving 
New York on Saturday morning reaches Queenstown early 
the following Saturday morning, lands in Liverpool on Sun- 
day morning, and arrives in London that afternoon. The 
same steamer by the Milford Haven would land him at Mil- 
ford about noon on Saturday, and he could reach London 
in time for dinner. 

The mails would of course be correspondingly accelerated | 
24 hours. As travel between England and this country is 
yearly increasing, and would be far greater but for the 
loss of time involved, the advantage cf speedier communi- 
cation is obvious. 











History of Railroads Between Cleveland and 
Chicago.* 





During the political excitement of ‘‘ Tippecanoe and '‘l'y- 
ler too”—of log cabins and hard cider—forty-seven years ago, 
when few of the members of this club were out of their swad- 
dling clothes, or in them for that matter, the old fossil who 


{edges with another on the saw. 





attempts to address you to-night commenced railroad engi- 
*A panerread by J. H. Sargent. before the Civil Engineers’ Club 


| 





of Cleveland.—F rom the Journal of the Association of Engineer- | 


ing Societies. 


neering on what is pow known as the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Raiiroad. 

The ignorance of the “principles and practice” of ‘railroads 
was in those days profound. There were almost no prece- 
dents, and experts were quite as scarce as dojlars, which is 
saying a good deal. 

New York had started to build a road—the New York & 
Erie—from New York to Lake Erie, and a class of men 


| which would be called to-day a syndicate ‘log rolled” the 


Ohio Legislature until they procured the passage of what 
was called the * plunder law.” This law provided that when 
certain companies named should have expended a certain 
sum of money in the construction of their road, the state 
would loan them a like amount of state bonds. 

One of these companies was the *‘ Ohio Railroad Company,” 
chartered to construct a railroad from the state line on the 
east along the lake to the Maumee River, at Manhattan, 
below Toledo, The subscribers to this company transferred 
their farms, town lots aud other property (money they had 
none) to the company in payment of stock. Upon this prop- 
erty money was raised and work in earnest was begun. 
Finally estimates were tixed up so that the company drew 
some $250,000 in state bonds. The company bad banking 
privileges, and ‘*Ohio Railroad bills” were as plenty as Canada 
soldiers in June. Then went up the cry of ** plunder,” and 
the Legislature repealed the law, and up went the com- 
pany, the engineers were paid off in old pile drivers, and the 
road slept the sleep of the just for ten years. The wise 
ones said this was to be expected, for it was *‘an insult to 
the Almighty to build a railroad alcng Lake Frie.” 

I will give a brief description of the mode of construction 
in those primitive days. The road was laid through a heav- 
ily wooded country. West of Sandusky some 50 miles 
was through an almost unbroken forest plain of heavy tim- 
ber. Timber was of little worth: so the grade was made of 
timber, that is, the road was built upon piles, even through 
the few shallow cuttings. The gauge was 6 ft. and the 
piles were driven 5 ft. apart longiudinally. The drivers 
were double, with two hammers and two pairs of leaders. 
The rails were fastened to the bottom of the sills to run on 
iron rollers placed on top of the piles. A circular 
saw was hung on a sway bar between the leaders 
at grade. The piles were delivered along the line 
on either band with the butts toward the machine. 
By means of friction winches and long ropes passing 
over the head of the leaders they were snatched up and 
brought to their places with great promptness and precision. 
When the piles were driven the saw was brought to grade in 
this wise: The engineers bad provided a set of two grade 
pegs every 50 ft. On two sets of these were placed straight- 
By means of screws 
the sway bar was raised or lowered to bring the top of these 
straight-edges into the same plane. Then the saw was set in 
motion and swu-g right and left, cutting off the piles to 
grade. Then the wheels or rollers were placed upon them; 
a drag rope on each side was hooked to the pile and carned 
—- a sheave at the rear and brought forward to the 
winch, 

The engineers bad also provided centre stakes abead and a 
vertical line in the head of the machine. By means of the 
two drag ropes, the great machine wus easily kept to line. 
Next followed the tie fitters. The ties, geverally of white 
oak, were made in sectors, split from trees sume 2 ft. in 
diameter and must have a dressed face on the bark side of 8 
in.; this Lie was fitted to the top of the pile, its centre being 
brought to line. The engineer then pricked off the grade on 
every fourth tie so as to leave about 4 in. neck above the 
top of the pile; wedge sbaped gains were then sawed to re- 
ceive the wooden rails, about 9 in. wide. These gains were 
nicely adzed out to grade with the heip of 16 ft. straight- 
edges; next a 2-in. auger hole was bored through the tie and 
12 in. into the pile; then 4 in. of salt was poured into the 
hole and a red cedar pin was driven bard uponit. Per- 
haps the reason why these piles, many of them, after 
forty years’ exposure, are still standing, is that this 
salt has not wholly lost its savor. The piles had to 
be not less than 10 in. in diameter av the small 
end. Some of them were split piles, 4 veing made from one 
cut; this was permitted only where the grade was low. And 
now the saw-mull gets in its work. These mills were models 
of simplicity and efficiency. The cylinder was inverted over 
the saw, with the piston attached direct to the muley saw, 
The rails were 8 by 9, and I have known as many as 20 of 
these rails to be made from one cut. These were sized and 
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keyed into the gains, the 9 in. vertical. The saw logs were 
gathered in at convenient points along the track; always 
enough to make rails sufficient to reavh to the next station 
ah The mill being on wheels was then hauled forward 
to the next station by oxen. The design was to place maple 
ribbons on top of these rails, upon which iron bars, % in. 
thick.§were to be spiked, and to fillin with earth betore this 


superstructure decayed, This wa: afterwards done upon the | 


Sandusky & Mansfield, now Baltiazore & Ohio, Lake Divis 
ion. 


This was largely a Cleveland project. Its general offices 


and bank were here as well as some of its chief promoters. | 


The seed then sown fell upon a barren soil. 
as a fertilizer. Here it rested for some years, while Cleve- 
lend was content with her canal boats and lake navigation. 


It lacked coin | 


Meantime the little town of Sandusky, without state or gov- | 
ernment aid, was pushivg out one line of rails toward Cincin- | 


nati and another toward Newark. While engaged upon this 


last work, at the request of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 1 | 


prepared sketch maps of the state, showing wbat was heing 
done by Sandusky, ard that Cleveland might push out 
toward Columbus and Cincinnati, with estimates of business 
so very small that [should be ashamed to repeat them to- 
day, but far too large for the credulity of the age. The seed, 
however, was sprouting, and men, whose enterprise was 
backed by their dollars, began to open their eyes. The C., 


C.,C. & I. Co. was organized, and Cyrus Williams ard | 


his assistant were placed in the field, and the whole coun- 
try between Millersburgh on the east and Marion on the west 
was scoured, and a pamphlet report, with profiles, maps and 
estimates was made. Th 


is took the eye of some New-York | 


and Massachusetts men of enterprise, and brought Harback, | 
Stone and Witt to the front and intrcduced them to the mag- | 


nificent fortunes awaiting them at Cleveland. 
two parties in the company, one led by the late Governor 


There were | 


Alfred Kel y, who desired to carry the road over the hills on | 
the east, and tbe other by Harback, Stone and Witt, who} 


wished to turn them—the hills—on the west. L. W. Ashley, 
an imported engineer, was placed in charge of the eastern 
route, and a native engineer—your humble servant— 


was called home trom Lake Superior, after the snow began | 


to fly in the fall of 1847, and placed in charge of the 
western route. I took the level myself, with the 
late General Devereaux as rodman. Suffice it to say that 
the Westerns * got there,” and by July, 1849, the rails 
reached Wellington. When the cousummation of this pro- 
ject was assured, the active spirit of Frederick Harback, far 
too active for the body that supported it, sought other fields 
to conquer. I have introduced into this paper much of the 

«e C., I. road as an introduction or stepping stone to 
the great ultimatum, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
to which [ will now return. 

Mr. Harback formed a combination by which the lazy. 
sleeping Buffalo & Mississippi Railroad to run from Toledo 
to Micmgan City on Lake Michigan was secured. In July, 
1849, I was withdrawn from the C., C.. C. & I. and sent to 
Laporte, probably for Legislative purposes, and directed to 
get a_ grade of 20ft. to the mile from Laporte to Mich- 
igan City; but always keeping my right eye on Chicago. 
Now Laporte 1s some 4 miles south of the divide between 
Lake Michigan and the Ohio River waters, and is several 











hundred feet above Michigan City, while the two are only | 


about 12 miles apart. An old line bad been located aud 
partly graded on a grade of 75 ft. per mile. I soon found that 
the 20-foot grade pointed directly toward Chicago. So 1 ran 
my line to Bailytown, 20 miles to the foot of the grade, then 
turnmg on an acute angle to the right, I ran back 20 miles 
more on a perfect plain to Michigan City. This was the main 
line, and was approved and finally constructed. Next, Goshen 
was a town outof the way, but had great legislative in- 
fluence, so I was next sent there to run a line thence to Cold- 
water, Mich., to connect with the Michigan Southern, which 
had in the meantime been acquired, and Mr. Hubbard had 
located and was constructing the division from Hillsdale to 
Coldwater. Next, I was sent to locate the Michigan South- 
ern from Coldwater west, still keeping my eye on Chicago. 
Centreville and Constantine were points in the line, but uhbey 
were not in my eye. So we secured an engineer from Detroit 
and put him on this line, while [ made for the southern bend 
in the St. Joseph River at Bristol and thence on to 
Lapoite. Ccnstantine was out of the line, much to 
the ——- of General Barra and the ancients, so a 
four-mile branch was run to that place ; and Goshen was 
ten miles out, and they, too, were appeased by a 
branch, and I pushed on to Laporte. Then taking up my 
line at Bailytown, I pushed past the south end of Lake 
Michigan and run two lines into Chicago; one on the route 
afterwards occupied by the Pennsylvania road, and the 
other by the Michigan Central. It was afterwards that tne 
present entrance between the two was determined upon. 
About these days it was said by some that by means of John 
Stryker’s sweet words and sparkling champagne and Elisha 
Litchfield’s boodle, the legislatures were ** fixed,” and the 
** Michigan Soutbern & Northern Indiana Railroad Co.” was 
born, and the Buffalo & Mississippi was laid away to sleep 
with the Obio Railroad. 
About me Fo ea 1850,construction in earnest began, and 
I was placed in chargeof the Michigan Division end Mr. Hub- 
bard of the Indiana Division. In the frost and snows of the 
winter 1850-51, I was laying track in the Hog Creek woods, 
reaching Sturgis early in the spring of 1851. We were not 
troubled with red tape in those days : a visit from the chief 
engineer, new president and some of the directors once or 
twice a year was all the interference I had with my proceed- 
ings. I made my own locations, procured the right of way, 
let the contracts and paid the bills. money being sent me on 
my own requisition in crisp \ew England bank bills. I sent 
my monthly settlements and vouchers first to Mr. Harback 
and after that to 14 Williams street, New York. About this 
time there was a new deal. A meeting of promoters (I will 
call them) was held at Elkbart, to which r was summoned 
with my plans, profiles, estimates and progress. Here was 
Geo. Bliss, General Hunt, Charles Butler and F. Harback, 
Elisba and Edwin Litcbfieid, John Stryker and John B. Jervis, 
T was informed by Mr. Harback that he was out of the con- 
cern and that Mr. Jervis was the chief engineer, who desired 
that I should remain and go on with the work as I was 
doing; but that I was at liberty to retire with him if I chose. 
My intercourse with Harback had always been exceedingly 
agreeable and without the least jar. Still I had become 
deeply interested in the enterprise and the work and de- 
cided to stick and fight it out on that line. From this I 
went on with the work as before as “ Assistant Chief 
Engineer,” reporting results and getting advice from Jobn 
B. Jervis in New York. I have often wondered at my temer- 
ity in those pa te receiving and paying out bundreds of 
thousands of dollais without even so mucl: as a safe in my 
office. Once I remember spending the whole day in the field, 
while ten thousand dollars lay in my trunk uniocked in my 
room at the hotel. Engineers had to be created in those 
days. Axemen were turned into chainmen, chainmen into 
men and rodmen into levelers in rapid succession as they 
proved their efficiency. On the Indiana Division war broke 
out between vur road and the Michigan Central. Both par- 
ties seemed to think that there was room fur but one road 
into Chicago, and each did their best to keep the other back, 
resulting in two crossings, and finally in a terribly destructive 
collision between two trains at the crossing near Chicago. 
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THE CURRIER DRAW-BRIDGE ENGINES. 


“All this ftime the ‘‘ flat fbar’’ was used from Hillsdale to 
Monroe and from Adrian to*Toledo, As soon as our last 
spike was driven, at thestate line. we repaired to Adrian and 
rebuilt these roads, substituting the T rail and extending the 
track from the town of Monroe across the marsh to the 
mouth of the river, and there built the docks and eating- 
houses for the palatial steamers, the Northern Indiai.a and 
Southern Michigan, the Western Metropolis and the Buffalo, 
which connected us with the canals and roads of New York. 
Then we moved on to Toledo. In the mean time a third 
Litchfield and his associates were building the Cleveland & 
Toledo road terminating on the bank of the Maumee opposite 
our little station on Water street. Here the business bad out- 
grown the conveniences and enlarged quarters must be pro- 
vided. The ‘‘middle ground” was selected as the terminal 
and I was directed to get there. 

A circuitous line crooking around among the streets of the 
city bad been surveyed. I had been accustomed to deal with 
straight lines, so here again I took the bull by the horns and, 
starting some 4 miles out, I struck a tangent so as to clear 
the bend of Swan Creek and dive under the canal just above 
the lock, showing a deep blue clay cut for three-quarters of a 
mile. This project looked large in those days of small things ; 
but the advantages were too obvious to be rejected and the 
work was undertaken. The middle ground was all under 
water, the shallowest being 4 ft. A pile track was 
driven three-quarters of a mile from the shore to the extreme 
end of the middle ground. Steam excavators were placed at 
the cut aud this heavy cut of blue clay was transferred to the 
middle ground to make land, and fourteen acres where the 
new passenger house now is were acquired for the material 
with which to complete the filling. The dock line was estab- 
lished at 12 ft. water. A tight row of piles was driven and tied 
back to others, fascines were placed to cover the cracks and the 
docks were then filled in with clay. The bottom of the middle 
ground was arich muck. It inclosed a bayou of stagnant 
water very prolific of frogs and malama. Without the help 
of the divining rod, I had reason to think that we might find, 
by boring, other water than the Maumee. I drove a foot 
square box into the mud, the top coming above the water, 
and bored inside of it 60 ft. Here we struck boulders 
and coarse gravel, and below them the lime rock, when up 
came a stream of pure, clear water, with just enough sulpbur 
in it to be distasteful to the “‘ bacteria.” This pure fountain 
had much to do with the health of the engineers and work- 
men, who had to work in and above the Maumee filth. We 
were not allowed to interrupt the navigation of the canal, so 
we built in the winter a temporary aqueduct over our works 
to carry the canal. Our cut cleared the canal lock but a few 
feet, and our foundation was lower than that of the lock. 
When our excavation was well out, a flood came, and the 
canal took a new departure and sought the Maumee through 
our cut instead of its own channel. We were forced to lock 
the boats down into the Maumee 12 miles above and tow 
them down to Toledo all one summer, by which time we had 
completed a double arched culvert or roadway for our tracks. 
The state forced us to give 6 ft. water-way, so the crown 
stones of our arches were only 10 in. deep. Over this we 
laid in cement a 2-in. course of brick. In the midst of it all 
the cholera broke out with great vigor. East Toledo was 
entirely depopulated, and from my back office window I saw 
the freshly-filled coffins passed out of the windows of the 
houses below. I slept in a bedrcom off my office alone. A 
bottle of cholera medicine by the side of my bed was per- 
fectly effectual without being uncorked. Persistent human 
effort accomplished "its purpose in spite of opposing forces. 
So this middle ground station was completed, and we got out 
of the Maumee Valley on a straight line and on a 20-ft. 
grade. The Island House was built for an eating house and 


| boarding houses for the officers of the road and the trainmen. 


It was afterwards turned into a hotel. 

* * * %* There began now to be whisperings of another 
road from Toledo west, and the company determincd to fore- 
stall it. SoI was told to unite Toledo and Goshen by an air 
line as near as practicable. Bryan, the county seat of Will- 
iams County, was the only town in Obio worth considering. 
A slight deviation to the south carried us within_a half mile 
of this place, and besides, by this line I could reach an im- 

ortant feeder of which for a time I was chief engineer. So 

veginning at the top of the grade and at the bend of Swan 
Creek, at what is now Air Line Junction, I planted the 
transit and setting the first flag ahead, directed the party to 
fight it out on that line until] they heard from me again. On 
this line they pushed through a dense forest with only here 
and there a slight clearing, week after week, past Bryan and 
un to the state line ayd four miles beyond to a junction with 
the Eel River Valley road, the feeder mentioned above, a 
single tangenta degree of the great circle of the earth,—one 
— hundred and sixtieth of the entire distance around the 
globe. 

On going over this line carefully, I could not find where I 
could saveexpense or grade by changing the line or break- 


ing ‘itTup, and {the ’road was® built on that first line. SI am 
bound, however, to acknowledge that the line is not a straight 
line. A przctical eye will discover when a locomotive is 
seen four or five miles away tbat it appears north of the rails 
near you. The deviation was always in one direction—to 
the south, and nearly uniform, and I made it quite so when 
the land was cleared so that Icould so. The line was run 
with great care, reversing the instrument at all the changes, 
and passing obstructions by offsets on parallel lines, instead of 
deflections. Ifthis error bad been sometimes to the right and 
sometimes to the left, it might be laid to carelessness; but 
being always to the left, the cause would seem to bea con- 
stant influence. My explanation is that the observer, when 
he takes bis back sight, is always on one side of the instru- 
ment, and when he takes his foresight he is on the other, and 
his weight upon the elastic earth causes the change. In 
studying the question, I have only been awakened to this fact, 
that is if, in middle latitudes you start to run due west and 
continue a true straight line around the earth, you will come 
back to your starting point; but it will not be an east and 
west line in a parallel of latitude, but will be run ina great 
circle crossing the equator twice on the way. 

But to return to our line; this junction I named Butler, 
after one of our directors, and bought for the two companies 
a quarter section of land. The Eel River Valley road ex- 
tended from this point to Logansport on the Wabash over a 
natural route for a road, reaching Logansport in some four 
miles less distance from Toledo than by the Wabash Valley 
road. 

The Eel River Vallev was an independent road; but it was 
favored by the M.S. & N. I. who sent me there as its chief 
engineer to locate it, and I sent one of my assistants there to 
build it. The air line was planned as far as that point, fora 
double track, on account of the double business from Chicago 
and St. Louis it was expected to meet at Butler. By some 
sort of occult influence, the directors of the M. 8. & N. I. 
road all at once declined to advance the iron for Eel River, 
and some of them secured the contract to furnish theiron for 
the Wabash road, a strictly competing line. The Eel River 


slept until many years after the Michigan Cen- 
tral took it up and carried it to Detroit. With 
the practical completion of the air line my connection 


with the great enterprise ended. This was in 1854. I bad 
spent five continuous years upon the construction of this 
great undertaking. It has continued to grow and is still 
growing. It has lopped off from its name its tail, Northern 
Indiana, and grafted on its present bead, Lake Shore, and has 
swallowed its neighbor, the Nickel Plate. Its projectors pos- 
sessed but a few hundreds of dollars, its present owners pos- 
sess a few hundred millions. and yet not a balf century bas 
passed since the honest, quiet, old Quaker, Nehemiah Allen, - 
first dreamed of a railroad along Luke Erie as possible. But 
neither he nor the most sanguine dreamed that 125,000 miles 
of railroad in these United States would be built in these 50 
years, or that Cleveland would increase in the meantime forty 
fold—4,000 per cent. Who shall set bounds to the acquisi- 
tions of the next 50 years ? 








The Currier Drawbridge Engines. 


The accompanying cut shows the new 12 x 12 in. double 
reversible engines, with friction attachments, built by C. 
Currier & Sons, of Newark, for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
to be used on the drawbridge at Commercial street, Newark, 
One of the principal improvements is that the engineer, 
standing at the hand-wheels, can drop a danger signal 500 ft. 
away, unlock the bridge, and turn the draw without 
moving over a space of two feet. The engine, with the 
exception of base, cylinders, stand and disc, is made entirely 
of the best cast steel. With a pressure of 30 to 40 lbs. of 
steam, the draw, weighing 450 tons, and measuring 400 ft. 
in length, can be turned in Jess than a minute. With the 
same boiler, the old machinery required 65 to 75 pounds to 
do the work, and took from three to five minutes, 








Train Accidents in August. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

Ist, a. m., on Fitchburg, near Athol, Mass., freight ran 
into rear of a preceding freight which had stopped near the 
station duringa dense fog, wrecking the caboose and one 
car. 

2d, a. m., on Chicago & Northwestern, near Devii’s Lake, 
Wis., freight ran into a working train standing at the station, 





wrecking caboose and sleeping car of the latter, killing 2 men 
and injuring 3, 
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3d, on Wabash Western, in Warrenton, Mo., a passenger 
train was run into by another passenger train, damaging an 
eogine and several sleeping cars. 

4th, a. m., on Fitchburg, near Porter’s station, Mass., 
freight ran into rear of preceding freight, derailing and 
wiecking several cars and damaging the engine. 

5th, a. m., on Fitchburg, near Greenfield, Mass., passenger 
train ran into the engine of a construction train standing on 
the main track; both engines badly damaged and 2 passen- 
gers hurt. 

7th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in Greenville, Ill., 

freight ran into the rear of a preceding freight, doing con- 
siderable damage. 

8th, a, m., on New York, Susquehanna & Western, at Pat- 
erson, N. J., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into some cars on a side track, damaging the engine and 
one passenger car. 

9th, a. m., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Los Angeles, 
Cal., switcbing engine rau into a sleeping car standing in the 
yard, damaging it badly. 

11th, a. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., a freight train coming into the yard ran into 
the side of a car of an excursion train which was crossing 
over from the adjoinng main track. The car was full of 
passengers and it was partly overturned, but the passengers 
all escaped injury. 

12th, a. m., Chicago, Burlington & Qumcy at Montgom- 
ery, lil., freight ran intorear of a preceding freight damaging 
several cars and injuring four trainmen. 

2th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., several cars in a freight train broke louse 
and ran back into a following train. One brakeman killed. 

16th, night, on Lehigh Valley, at Three Bridges, N. J., 
freight ran into rear of preceding freight, wrecking the en- 
gine and sixteen cars; engineer and fireman burt. 

17th, on Union Pacific, at Dodge City, Kan., a passenger 
train ran into the rear of a freight, damaging an engine, 
caboose and 3 freight cars, fatally injuring a trainman. 

17th, night, on Baltimore & Ohio, a freight ran into rear 
of a preceding freight near Ellicott City, Md., wrecking 17 
cars and fatally injurmg 3 trainmen. 

18th, night, on Pennsylvania Railroad, a shifting engine 
ran over a misplaced switch, and into an engine standing in 
the yard at Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa., throwing both 
meu of the latter out of the cab; engineer fatally and fire- 
man slightly injured. 

Tne shock opened the throttle of the standing engine, and 
it started and ran at high speed across the Schuylkill River, 
when it collided with another engine, the engineer of which 
was also thrown out of the cab and severely injured. The 
throttle of this engine was likewise opened by the force of 
the collision, and both engines ran on toward the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore junction, where they rau 
off and over an embankment, wrecking them badly. 

19th, early, on Pennsylvania Railroad, near Wynnewood, 
Pa., a fast freight ran into a preceding freight, piling up the 
engine and 14 cars in a bad wreck. Engineer, fireman and 
conductor slightly injured by jumping from the traiu. 

19th, p. m., on New London Northern, a switch engine ran 
into some freight cars left by mistake on the main track in 
the yardat Norwich, Conn., and was derailed. 

23d, on Illinois Central, near Blairsburg, Ia., a freight ran 
into the rear of 2 construction train, derailing engine and 
several cars. 

28d, night, on Conn cticut River road, near Springfield Sta- 
tion, N. H., a heavy freight train descending a heavy grade 
ran into the rear portion of a mixed train, which bad become 
detached from the forward portion and had been stopped. 
The passengers had all got out of the car before the calles 
occurred. 

24th. a. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western, in Buf- 
faio, N. Y., a passenger train ran into and damaged a 
Lenigh Valley mail car, 

24th, a. m., on Central of New Jersey, in Cranford, N. J., 
a freight train standing on the main track was run into 
by a following coal train, damaging the engine and piling 15 
cars up ina bad wreck. A dense fog prevailed at the time. 

24th, noon, on Wheeling & Lake Erie, at Fremont, O.,a 
freight just pulling out of the yard ran over a misplaced 
switch and into a coal car, pushing it off tbe end of the track 
into a mill race. Engine badly damaged. 

24th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Wabasha, 
Minn., a passenger train ran into the rear of a freight, doing 
some damage. 

25th, on Missouri Pacific, in Atchison, Kan.. a switch en- 
gine ran into a freight, damaging 3cars. A barrel of kerosene 
in one of the cars exploded and fired the wreck, which, with 
several cars and a bridge on which the accident occurred, 
were burned up. 

25th, night, on Indiana, Bloomington & Wes‘ern, near 
Lynn, Ind., a freight train broke in two, and the rear section 
ran into the forward one, wrecking several cars. 

27th, on Illinois Central, in Irvington, Il., a passenger 
train ran over a misplaced switch and into a freight stand- 
ing on asiding, wrecking an engine and several cars, injuring 
a trainman. ’ 

27th, early, on Philadelphia & Reading, a passenger train, 
which had stopped at Wayne Junction, Pa., was run into by 
a closely following engine and caboose. The rear sleeping 
car aud the caboose were badly damaged; brakeman killed, 
aud 2 other trainmen severely injured. 

28th, night, on Pennsylvania Railroad, near Pemberton, 
N. J.,a passenger train ran into some freight cars which 
had been left projecting over the main track, doing con- | 
siderable damage 

830th, very early, on Pennsylvania Railroad, near Altoona, 
Pa., the rear portion of a freight, which had been cut in two 
in Gallitzin Tunnel to do some switching at the west end of 
the tuunel, was run into by a closely following freight, 
wrecking 2 engines and 12cars. Tbe operator in the tele- 
graph tower at that point supposed the forward section to be 
all of the traia and telegraphed to the east end of the tunnel 
for the next train to come on. 

BUTTING. 

2d, night, on Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis, near Dayton, O., butting collision between a freight 
train and some cars being pushed by a switching engine. 
Several cars badly damaged. 

8d, on Burlington & Missouri River, near North Bend, 
Neb., butting collision between two freights; both engines 
and thirteen cars went over a bank and into the North Platte 
River. Two tramps, stealing a ride, were killed. A mistake 
in orders is said to have been the cause. 

3d, p. n., on Evansville & Terre Haute, near Evansville, 
lud., butting collision between a freight and a switching 
train, badly wrecking both. The switcher appears to have 
been running on the regular freight’s time. 

3d, p. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Goshen, | 
N. Y., butting collision between a freight and a switching | 
engine. Both engines and several cars badly damaged. The | 
swit ‘her bad a flag out but it was not carried far enough. 

8th, a. m., on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, near Whis 
tletown, Pa., butting collision between two freights, badly 
damaging both engines. An operator’s blunder is given as 
the cause. 

_ 8th, p. m., on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
Chattanooga, Teno., butting collision between nger 
train and switching engine, making a very wreck, 


Engineer and fireman of passenger train fatally injured, and 
several passengers hurt. 

9th, very early, on Pennsylvania, near White Hill, N. J., 
butting collision between two freights. Both trains were 
runving fast and were piled up in avery bad wreck ; one 
fireman was killed and four other trainmen were badly hurt. 
It is said that an operator failed to notify one of the trains 
to stop. 

9th. on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Los Angeles, 
“al., butting collision between two passenger trains, damag- 
ing both locomotives. Misunderstanding of orders is given 
as the cause. 

13th, on Louisville & Nashville, near La Grange, Ky., a 
butting collision between a passenger train and a freight 
wrecked 2 engines and derailed 4 stock cars. 

13th, p. m., on Erie & Wyoming Valley, near Greenville, 
Pa., butting collision between empty engine and freight 
train, injuring three trainmen. It is said the runner of the 
empty engine disobeyed orders. 

15th, on Missouri Pacific, near Greenwood,’ Mo., a butting 
collision between two freight trains made a bad wreck; en- 
gineer and fireman injured. 

16th, p. m., on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, near 
Lenexa, Kan., a butting collision between a nger and a 
freight train wrecked both locomotives and ged several 
cars. Cause, mistake in orders. 

17th, a. m., on Pennsylvania near Stelton, N. J., a freight 
train in backing collided with a standing train behind it, de- 
railing 5 cars and blocsing three main tracks. 

17th, a. m., on Intercolonial, near Riviere-du-Loup, as ap 
east-bound freight was about to enter a side track, it was 
struck by a freight train coming from the east, completely 
demolishing 5 cars, The west-bound train was descending a 
grade, and, according to the statement of the runner, the 
—— had become uncontrollable by the breaking of a 
lever. 

18th, early, on Chicago, Burlingtou & Quincy, near 
Naperville, Ill., a butting collision between <wo freight trains 
badly wrecked both engines and several cars, killing a con- 
siderable number of cattle and hogs. There was a cense fog 
at the time. 

18th, on Union Pacific, near Valley, Col.,a freight broke 
into three parts, which afterwards ran together, wreckiug 
several cars. 

18th, on Wabash Railway, near Worth, IIl., a butting col- 
lision between two treight trains, derailing both engines and 
several cars. Disregard of orders is said to have n the 
cause, 

19th, very early, on Central Railroad of New Jersey, in 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.,a freight train ran over a misplaced | 
switch and into the head oftanother freight which was moving | 
on the adjoining main track, wrecking both engines and sev- 
eral cars. The accounts say that the switch was without a 
signal light, preventing the engineers from seeing whether it 
was right or wrong. 

19th, a. m., on Grand Trunk, near Aylmer, Ont., butting 
collision between two freight trains, wrecking a number of 
cars in each ; one brakeman injured. 

19th, on New Jersey Southern, near Bay Side, N. J., a 
butting collision between a passenger and a freight train, | 
doing slight ee. 

19th, nigbt, on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, near 
Massillon, O., a butting collision between 2 freights 
wrecked 2 locomotives and damaged 6 cars. 

20th, on East Tennessee, Virgima & Georgia, near Athens, 
Tenn., butting collision between an empty engine and a} 
freight, killing 1 trainman and injuring another. | 

21st, night, on Chesapeake & Ohio, a butting collision be- 
twen 2 freights, near Charlestown, W. Va.. totally demol- | 
ished 2 engines and piled 15 cars up in a bad wreck, which | 
caught fire and were consumed. It is said that the accident | 
was caused by an operator falling asleep. 

22d, p.m.,on New York, Lake Erie & Western, a mis- 
placed switch caused a butting collision between local passeu- 

er and construction trains, a short distance west of Bergen | 

unuel, N. J. Engines and several cars damaged. | 

234, early, on Virginia Midland, near Culpepper, Va., a | 
butting collision between a passenger and a freight wrecked 
both engines and several cars; 2 trainmau fatally injured, 3 | 
others severely, and 1 passenger slightly. 

23d, p. m., on Baltimore & Obio, near Round Bay, Md., a 
butting collision between a passerger and a freight train; | 
engineer killed. 

23d, evening, on Baltimore & Obio, at Woodbine, Md., a 
butting collision between a passenger and a cattle train 
wrecked 2 engines, derailed and damaged 15 cars ; engineer | 
killed and a fireman fatally injured. 

24th, morning, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Easton’s Siding, 
W. Va., a butting collision between a passenger and a freight 
train damaged both engines, killed 2 trainmen, and injured 2 
other trainmen and 15 passengers more or less severely. The 
engineer of the freight thought he had the right of way and 
pulled out of the station just as the other train came up. 

26th, a. m., on Belt Railroad, in Chattanooga, Tenn., a | 
butting collision between a passsnger and a freight injured | 
10 passengers seriously and 15 others slightly. Cause :| 
freight engineer’s watch 4 minutes slow. 

28th, early, on West Shore, near Port Byron, N. Y., a but- 
ting collision between the second section of a passenger train 
and a freight, badly wrecked 2 engines and several cars, the 
tender of the former train telescoping the baggage car, kill- 
ing the baggageman and seriously injuring the conductor. 
Engineer jumped and was severely injured. It is stated that 
the freight waited for the first section, but for some reason 
failed to wait for the second? 

28th, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near Lima, 
O., butting collision between two freights, badly wrecking 
both. It is said the telegraphic orders were conflicting. 

80th, early. on Central Pacific, in Chico, Cal., a butting 
collision between two passenger trains badly wrecked both 
engines and slightly injured a passenger. It is claimed that | 
the air brakes on one of the trains were defective, having 
been injured a few minutes previous when the train ran over | 
a horse. 

830th, early, on Grand Trunk, near Shannonville, Ont., 
a butting collision between two freights, badly wrecked both 
engines and quite a number of cars. 

3ist, p. m.,on St. Paul & Duluth, in St. Paul, Minn., a} 
butting collision between a passenger train and a wild en- | 
gine, wrecked 2 engines and a baggage car, injuring the en- 
gineers fatally. 

CROSSING. 


5th, p. m., on Northern & Northwestern, near Milton, 
Ont., 16 cars of freight broke loose near the top of a grade 
and ran back four miles to the crossing of the Canadian | 
Pacific and struck the middle of a cattle train which was | 
crossing at the time, completely wrecking both trains. The | 
conductor of the runaway train was fatally injured. 

DERAILMENTS. } 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

2d, on St, Louis, Arkansas & Texas, near Garland City, 
Ark., an engine and several cars of a freight train were 
thrown into Red River by the breaking of a bridge, 
seriously injuring the engineer and fireman. 

9th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Pierre, Dak., 5 cars 
of a freight went tbrough a trestle which bad been weakened 
by a freshet and were wrecked, 

















10th, night, on Toledo, Peoria & Western, near Chats- 
worth, IlJ., an excursion train of sixteen cars drawn by two 
engines, struck a short trestle bridge which had been seriously 
injured by fire. The first engine went over in safety, but its 
tender and the following ine and the first ten cars were 
piled up in a very bad wreck. The trucks of the cars were 
detached from the bodies as they came to the ning and 
the bodies were completely domclished and crowded into a 
space lengthwise of less than *00 ft. The six rear cars 
stopped before they reached the bridge. The train contained 
about 600 passengers, the larger part of them ®being in the 
cars that were demolished. The official report of the road 
(Sept. 20) places the number of killed at 80, and of the in- 
jured 151, of whom 10 were employés. The first accounts 
estimated that 250 were injured. The road probably reports 
only such as made formal complaint. Flames started in the 
wreck but were extinguished by survivors, who had to scratch 
up earth with their fingers for the purpose. The men on the 
forward engine say that they first noticed the fire somewhere 
from 20: to 500 ft. before reaching the bridge, but bad no time 
toslacken the speed or give a warning signal. ‘heair brake of 
the train did not communicate with the forward engine. The 
weather had been very dry for a long time, and the trackmen 
had been burning grass on the roadside that afternoon. No 
truin had passed over tie road for six hours previously. 

11th, a. m., on Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia, near 
Brockton, N. Y ,ipaksenger train derailed by spreading of rails 
where repairs were in progress. In contrast to many reports 
of this kind of late, the account states that the air brakes 
were in perfect condition and that the train was stopped 
almost immediately. 

12, a. m., on Pennsylvania, near Parkersburgh, Pa., en- 
~~ and twelve cars of freight train derailed by a broken 
rog. 

12th, a. m., on Evansville & Indianapolis, at Saline City, 
Ind., passenger car in a mixed train derailed. Six passen- 
~ were injured. It is said a culvert gave way under the 
rain. 

21st, on Southern Pacific, near Saugus, Cal.,au engine and 
6 cars of a passenger train were derailed by the spreading of 
the rails, the baggage and smoking car going over a high 
embankment, injuring 5 passengers more or less severely. 

23d, p. m., on Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, near Mt. 
Pulaski, Ill., a senger train was derailed on the bridge 
over Salt Creek, by the spreading of the rails, the fastenings 
of which had been removed apparently for the purpose of 
wrecking the train. 

24th. on Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, near Johns- 
town, Neb., a passenger train derailed, wrecking the engine 
and first 2 cars, killing the fireman and injuring the engineer. 
It is said the trackmen in making repairs left the track in- 
secure. 

24th, night, on Union Pacific, near Denver, Colo., the 
engine an? baggage-car of a passenger train went through a 
bridge near Sandy Creek, the middle section of which had 
been washed away by a freshet. The engineer went down 
with the wreck and was kiltled, fiieman and baggage-man 
seriously injured, and a tramp stealing a ride on the front 
end of the baggage-car fatally injured. 

26tb, p. m., on Louisville & Nashville, near Warrior, Ala., 
the engine and several cars of a freight were thrown from 
the track by a broken rail], killing an engineer riding on the 
engine to learn the road, and fatally injuring the regular 
runner, 

28th, earl -, on Southern Pacific, pear Acton, Cal., a pas- 
senger train struck a broken rail, and the engine and four 
cars were ditched. A tramp stealing a ride was slightly 
injured. 

29th, early, on Cieve'and & Mariet a, near Cambridge, 
O., the last 3 cars of a freight broke through a trestle, which 
bad cauzht firs in some way and had been partially con- 
sumed, Two trainmen jumped and were seriously injured. 

30th, on Illinois Central, pear Weldon, Iil., freight train 
derailed by a defective switch; two trainmen injured. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

2d. early, on Georgia Pacific, near Henry Ellen, Ala.,a 
freight was derailed by a fallen brake beam and went off 
a high precipice, killing 1 and injuring 2 brakemen. : 

2.1. on New York, Lake Erie & Weste:p, near Port Jervis, 
N. Y.. the tender of a freight engine was derailed by one of 
its trucks breaking. . 

3d, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Bloomington, Md., freight de- 
railed, injuring a brakeman and killing atramp. The cause 
is reported to bave been a fiat wheel. 

3d, night, on Pennsylvania, in Carpenter’s Tunnel, near 
Ardara, Pa., freight derailed by broken axle piling up 11 cars 
in a bad wreck and blocking the tunnel 6 bours. One brake- 
man fatally burt. : 

6th, ou Louisville & Nashville, near Banger, Ala., engine 
and cleven cars of a freight derailed and wrecked by the 
cow-catcher of the engine dropping on tue track. Fireman 
killed, two other trainmen injured. 

18tb, on Boston & Maine, in Nashua, N. H., draw-bar ina 
freight train pulled out and, falling on the track, derailed 8 
cars. 
22d, early, on Missouri Pacific, near Lohman Station 
Mo., 7 cars of a construction train were derailed an 
wrecked by a drawhead pulling out and dropping upon the 
track; brakeman and a Jaborer slightly injured. 

22d, night, on Missouri Pacific, near Denison, Tex., 8 cars 
of a stock train were derailed by a broken brake beam and 
wrecked, killing a brakeman. 

29th, night, on St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, near 
Wayans. Mine. a broken axle under acarc near the front 
end of a freight derailed a number of cars and piled them up 
in a bud wreck, blocking the track for some time. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

8th, a.m, on Wabash Western, at Missouri City, Mo., 
freight derailed by misplaced switch. Two tramps sleeping 
in a box-car were killed. ? 

17th, a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, in Washington, D. C., 
the engine and 4 cars of a passenger train, running at very 


| high speed, left the track at a sharp curve and crashed into a 


brick signal tower, making a complete wreck. The signal- 
man jump out ot an open window and escaped with a broken 
arm. The engineer was killed, and the firemam and 16 pas- 
sepgers were more or less severely injured. It 1s claimed 
that the brakes failed to work properly and that the train 
could not be controlled. P 

20th, night, on Valley Railroad, in Hawkins, O., in at- 
tempting to make a flying switch several freight cars were 
wrecked and the station building completely demolisbed, ove 
of the cars, it is reported, being hoisted in the air and thrown 
squarely on top of the struciure. : Pp: 

27th, night, on Fremont, Elkborn & Missouri Valley, near 
Ainsworth, Neb., a stock train struck a hand-car loaded with 
iron, wrecking engine and 2 cars; fireman killed, engineer 
badly injured. ; ; 

29th, on Chicago & Northwestern, in Watertown, Wis., 
several cars ina freight train derailed in the making of a 
running switch. : 

18tb, very early, on Boston & Albany, at Milford, Mass., 


the engine of a freight cut loose from the traix aud ran 


abead to back m on side track: the engineer, who was 
not very familiar with the rvad, heard the train followi 
him too closely and jumped from his engine, fearing a col- 


(Continued on page 640.) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 




















patent that their continued use in England: will 
always be a source of wonder to Americans, but 
even in this country where we have every facility for 
reaching all the passengers while the train is moving, 
we are far from perfect in the matter of fare collect- 
ing. Only a short time ago we chronicled a collision 
(in Michigan, July 4) where an engine crashed into 
the rear of a passenger train, which the reports said 
had been stopped for this same purpose; and occa. 
sions on which conductors have requested the engine- 
man to waste time on the road because they had be- 
fore them a task which they were unable to cope with, 
will be recalled by any one familiar with train run- 
ning. There have been, we believe, accidents in Eng- 
land heretofore at places where trains were habitually 
stopped for ticket-taking. It may seem to be an un- 
warranted care and expense, and like ‘‘ figuring on 





cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, .ome notice 
of all of which will be published, 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
vMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 

ons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 





A day or two before the recent offer of the govern- 
ment to buy $14,000,000 of bonds, Mr. H. V. Poor ad- 
dressed to the President a letter in which he points 
out that the recent investments in building railroads 
is alone sufficient to account for the stringency in the 
money-market. His estimate is that $420,000.000 has 
been spent, or will have been spent in 1886 and 1887 
in the construction of new lines, not including equip- 
ment, or about $271,000,000 more than the -cost of 
the construction of 1884-5, and that the cost of 
moving the tonnage of the entire’ railroad 
system of the country in 1886-7 will exceed 
that of 1885-6 by nearly $134,000,600, He further esti- 
mates that the increased expenditure in construction 
and.operation has caused an increased outlay in other 
departments of production and trade throughout the 
country. of $100,000,0U0 in 1887 over 1886. Mr. Poor 
points out that never before in our history has the 
construction of railroads been conducted so legiti- 
mately and with such care and economy as in the 
past and present year. The mileage has not been 
made‘up of speculative enterprises, but almost 
wholly of extensions into the newly settled 
portions of the country. He argues that as the 
government long ago assumed paternal functions 
with regard to money its duty now 1s to anticipate the 
needs of. the country. The inference from his argu- 
ment is that the Secretary.of the Treasury should do 
what he has already done to reiieve the financial 
stringency. How far Mr. Poor's letter was influential 
in hastening the step taken cannot be known, but pre- 
sumably it had a certain effect. But probably Mr. 
Poor would not have the government action stop with 
the. executive. Any relief from that quarter 
can only be an expedient, and temporary. The real 
rehef, if'it is to come from the government at all, 
must come through Congress, and the advantage of a 
special session to consider the situation is great. At 
least. Congress and the country would know the pur- 
pose,of the session, , and responsibility would be put 
whexe it,belongs..;Congress would have to face the 
problems which it has so resolutely shirked, or say to 
the country that it dared not face them. But what- 
ever is done, it is of first importance that the policy 
of: the government should be fixed and made known. 
Business can be adjusted to a bad government policy, 


if people know what that is to be; but now we live 
from hand to mouth, and as no one knows what is to 
happen after October 8, much of the good of the bond 


purchases is lost. 











too fine a point,” to have properly qualitied men at 
various points on a road in sufficient number to pro- 
vide for all the sudden calls conductors might 
make for helpers; but the constantly-recurring acci- 
dents which result from defective discipline or man- 
agement are fercible reminders that it is little things 
to which attention must be given if the blackness of 
our manslaughter record is to be mitigated. It would 
not be such a very hard thing to provide for the proper 
taking of tickets under all contingencies; the employ- 
ment of train-collectors is a step in the right direction, 
and the experiment of having such ‘an officer has been 
tried in various places, and we believe is still in opera- 
tion on one road. Moreover, there is ample room for 
improvement in the whole business of fare collecting, 
merely on immediate finarcial grounds, 








We would call attention to the letter of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, written to the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, an extract from which is printed 
in another column. It confirms much that we have 
said of the relations of the great railroad corporations 
to their employés. He states some of the causes of 
the unsatisfactory conditions which actually exist, 





and suggests in the way of remedy more careful se- | 
lection, more certain tenure of employment, regular | 
promotion for merit and provision for retirement with | 
pension. The great practical difficulties in the way | 
of working out such a system are also suggested by | 
the fact that a man holding the views that Mr. Adamis | 
does, and in the position in which he is now placed, | 
tinds his thought and energies all absorbed in the | 
more pressing work of the moment. 








The discussion by the Western Railway Club last | 
week on the subject of piece work in shops, marks | 
progress, even though it be not great. Mr. Casanave’s | 
position and experience were made known to our 
readers by the admirable series of papers on the sub- | 
ject which he contributed to our columns some| 
months ago; but he gave evidence of his continued | 
and unwavering faith in this reform, in which he is | 
so far ahead of most railroad officers, and drew | 
out expressions from other practical men. The testi- 
mony of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy men cor- 
roborating Mr. Casanave’s was interesting, and makes 
one wish for fuller information as to the cost and the 
difficulties of introducing and maintaining this sys- 
tem. If prices of work can be changed, when there 
are good reasons for so doing, without creating dissat- 
isfaction, one of the chief bugbears is removed 
by the testimony at this meeting. Actual comparisons 
on an extended scale are greatly to be desired, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Casanave and Mr. Rhodes 
will both favor the railroad world with some further 
figures. The different sort of talent needed in fore- 
men or inspectors is a very important consideration, 
as also the proper principles on which should be based | 
the salaries of these men. One speaker at the meeting | 
suggested that selfishness—the disposition to look out | 
| for.one’s self—was strong enough in men already, and | 
| that we ought not by this stimulating plan to cultivate | 
|it still more. It must be remembered, though, that | 
most of the real, lively work of the world is| 
done by men inspired by an enthusiastic desire to| 
| promote their own interests. But while looking | 
| out for number one is such a common trait, and | 
lone that cari be appealed to without 
there are still places (as a foreman’s) where | 








fail,| provoke a reaction. 


| THE CENTRAL VERMONT DECISION AND THE 
FOURTH SECTION. 








In their action on the complaint of the Vermont 
| State Grange against the Central Vermont Railroad 
Co., the Commissioners have at last taken positive 
ground on a doubtful point, and have defined one 
| very large class of cases where tbey will not make ex- 
| ceptions, or allow the railroads to make exceptions to 
the long and short haul clause. 

The National Despatch Co., whose cars run over the 
| lines of the Central Vermont, had been obliged to give 
|jow differential rates in order to compete with the 

trunk lines for through freight. Its local rates were 
in many cases in excess of its through or competitive 
rates. The railroad claimed that these low through 
| rates were necessary to secure the freight; that this 
competitive business was not under substantially simi- 
| lar circumstances and conditions with its local busiuess; 
and that the Commission had already allowed excep- 
tions in favor of such competitive business elsewhere. 

The Commissioners did not admit the validity of this 
| plea. They pointed out that the exceptions which 
| they had contemplated as possibly legal were in cases 
| of water competition or competition of foreign roads. 
| But the competition to which the Central Vermont 
| was subject did not belong to either of these classes. 
It was the competition of domestic roads, equally sub- 
| ject to the law, but possessed of a shorter and more 
advantageous line. In such cases, say the Commis- 

sioners, the longer railroad must submit to the disad- 
| vantage of its position. If it wishes to compete for 
|the through traffic, it must lower its local rates 
laccordingly. In cther words, the Commission 
| may allow exceptions in the case of competition from 


| transportation agencies beyond the reach of the law, 


} 


| but it will not admit such exception where all the 
| competing parties are equally subject to the law. 
ey do not take the position of the English 
| Parliamentary Committee of 1882, and say that ‘‘a 
| preference is not unjust so long as it is the result of 

fair business competition.” They put their exceptions 
on a totally different ground. They hold that the law 
intended to stop local discrimination just as far as was 
possible, without reference to the question of compe- 
tition ; but that where you have a powerful foreign 
competitor it may be impossible to stop it by domestic 
enactments. Inthese and similar cases, the enforce- 
ment of the law may hurt our railroads without cor- 
recting the evils which it was intended to meet. 
Where the enforcement of the law would simply hurt 
the roads which were responsible to the Commission, 
for the benefit of other transportation agencies which 
were not thus responsible, the least harm was done by 
exempting them all from its operation. It was not 
the competition but the inequality of control which 
furnished the real ground for the exception. 

We believe that the Commissioners are unquestion- 
ably right in what they have done in this case. We 
do not mean that we think the law on this point, as 
thus interpreted, altogether satisfactory; but we 
mean that, the law being what it is, the Commission- 
ers did the best they could to carry out its general in- 
tent with the least possible injustice. In fact, they 
could not do anything else. To have interpreted it 
more loosely would have made it unmeaning. To 
have interpreted it more strictly would have made it 
unenforceable. At either extreme it would have be- 
come a dead letter. 

It remains to consider what will probably be the 
effect of this decision upon the future policy of the 
railroads. If strictly carried out it will tend to con- 
fine the through traffic to the shorter routes, or to 
those which are able to handle it to the best advan- 
tage. A circuitous line making competitive rates for 
through traffic is obliged to reduce its rates corre- 
spondingly on some of its longer local. traffic, ':'The 
longer the haul the less the profit on the through 
traffic, and the greater the loss from the reduction at 
intermediate points. The tendency of the law would 
be to crowd the strongest routes with through traffic 
to their utmost capacity at the expense of the weaker 
ones, 

But this course of events would almost necessarily 
If the weaker roads suffered 
really serious losses in this way, they would be sure 


The recent collision at Doncaster, England, was oc-| the man’s honor must be largely depended upon to in-| to try and evade the law. There has been this dif- 
casioned by the stopping 6f the train for the purpose | sure just dealing ; and the effect on such positions as| ficulty with every attempt to maintain rates in the 
of collecting tickets. This seems to most American | these when work is done by the piece, is worth atten-| past. The weaker the road, the stronger was its at- 
railroaders somewhat like a wanton invitation to dis-|tion. A foreman is somewhat like a confidential | tempt to cut rates. The bankrupt or semi-bankrupt 
aster. It should indeed be safe for a conductor to stop | secretary, and the rule in hiring the latter is to select | roads were worst of all in this respect. When a road 


his train anywhere for any length of time,’provided he | the man best fitted for the place, and fix the salary | 


| 


gets into serious financial difficulties, no agreement 


does not disregard rules; but yet one stopping without jafterward. It appears the Fort Wayne officers do not | will control it ; and it seems doubtful whether the law 
itself will be strong enough to do so. It may, and prob- 
ably will, prevent open disobedience of its provisions ; 
but it is hard to see how it can prevent systematic un- 
derweighing, false classification, or other devices by 


good reason would generally be regarded as de-; complain if a man succeeds in making large pay. In| 
serving of a portion of the blame for any ill; fact, the company itself secures a considerable benefit 
consequences. The inconvenience of cars without in the larger amount of work done without increase of 


lengthwise passages and end doors, seenis so plant. 


| 
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which the law is evaded. Such evasions are practiced 
to-day, even when the law is new and while the unpro- 
fitableness of the rate cutting of 1885 is extremely 
fresh in men’s minds. We must not overlook the dan- 
ger of their beirg practiced on a far larger scale if the 
weaker roads can secure through traffic in no other 
way. 

In theory it is true that all railroads in the 
United States are equally under control of the law. 
In point of fact the bad roads are less under its con- 
trol than the good ones. A road which is responsibly 
managed feels the necessity of obedience, where a 
less responsible seeks every chance for evasion. In 
that case the equality of control which is assumed by 
the Commission becomes a mere shadow. 

Time alone can show in which direction the balance 
will tend—whether the Jaw will make the strong 
stronger and the weak weaker, as the managers of some 
of our best railroads clearly hope, or whether the law 
will meet the same fate as the traffic agreements of the 
past and be nullified by the impossibility of holding 
the weaker roads to its provisions. In the former! 
case, it will prove the most powerful agent in favor of 
large corporations which has yet been devised. In 
the latter case, it will be worse than useless for pro- 
tecting the small shipper. Only so, long as we pre-| 
serve the somewhat precarious balance between the 
two extremes can the law have anything like the 
effect which its promoters desired. We may feel sure | 
that the Commission will labor to keep this balance ; | 
whether they are strong enough to do it remains to be | 
seen. 











| 
THE EDUCATION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES. 


Il. 
CORPORATION SCHOOLS OF RAILROAD TECHNOLOGY. 
In a former article we gave some reasons why rail- 
road technical schools, established wholly independent 


language intelligently. This should apply even to the 
regularly employed unskilled labor, as trackmen, for 
instance. A man whocan hfeither read nor write in 
this age is apt to be either stupid or vicious, and be- 
sides, any permanent employé is liable to be promoted 
to, or temporarily placed in, positions of individual 
responsibility, and certainly all persons holding re- 
sponsible positions should have this minimum of 
education. 

In what follows we shall speak of all those em- 
ployés who are passing through this preparatory pe- 
riod of combined schooling and practice as juniors, 
That part of their work which is apart from the shops 
and offices, and under regular instructors, we shall 
call the school work, while the time spent in the shops, 
the offices,or on theline in learning the practical side of 
their duties, and for which they would probably re- 
ceive some pay, we shall call the shop work, whether 
the time be really spent in shops, or in offices, or on 
the road. What portion of a junior’s time should be 
given to school work and what portion to shop work 
would certainly vary with the department for which 
he was in training, some branches of the service re- 
quiring a greater ratio of school to shop work than 


| others. Thus, the apprentices who are learning their 


several mechanic trades might well give but one-fifth 
of their time, or two hours a day, to the 
school work, and eight to shop work, while for the 
master workmen, superintendents and heads of de- 
| partments the brighter boys would be selected, and 
probably half their time given to the school exer 


| cises, 


Or, what would perhaps be still better, let all regu- 
lar mechanic apprentices give two hours a day to the 
school work, and when their period of apprenticeship 
was finished then let the brighter ones be selected for 


| further training for heads of departments. This would 


apply only to the constructive departments, however. 


of railroad shops and offices, could never satisfactorily | The operating departments might also be worked in a 
supply the wants of railroad service. We now wish to| similar manner. Thus the conductors, brakemen, 
offer some considerations in support of our conviction | station agents and all office assistants would graduate 
that railroad companies must needs help themselves in | from the operating department, while the locomotive 
this matter, and that it is entirely feasible for them to| engineers, firemen, mechanics, draughtsmen, fore- | 
establish and maintain such schools with great ben- | men, master workmen, roadmasters and engineering 
efit to all their constructive and operative depart-| assistants would come from the juniors in the con- 


economy and railroad law. The division and general 
superintendents should have both of these courses, for 
their duties cover the whole ground of railroad prac- 
tice, and knowledge of all departments could be made 
available. 

The shop work of the juniors would be fimst.where 
they could be most usefully employed, but some effort 
should be made to make this also as general as possi- 
ble, consistent with the best preparation for future 
usefulness. Both this and the school work would be 
suited to the individual capacities of the boys, those of 
greatest promise continuing their junior apprentice- 
ship longer, but reaching to higher positions than 
those of less promise, who would sooner find their 
level and stop there. Probably no fixed time should 
be given to this junior stage, the company finding it 
profitable to continue instruction to one boy for five 
or six years, while another would be set to his perman- 
ent work after a year spent in some part of the school 
work. The rule would be, that whenever a boy had 
gone far enough to fit him for the work designed for 
him, to set him regularly at that business. In this 
way each boy would be apt to find his true place in 
the service, an exceedingly desirable, but at present 
an impossible thing to accomplish. 

Perhaps the greatest impediment to the establish- 
ment of such schools as here outlined is the necessary 
chafing and friction which would develop on its in- 
auguration. The division of a boy’s time between shop 
and school involves some kind of divided authority 
over the boy and his work. Jealous hindrances would 
also arise in various quarters, and artificial objections 
and difficulties would be encountered. Still, with wise 
and temperate management, and a strict observance 
of both the rights and feelings of all parties, these 
things would soon vanish, in a great measure. Even 
the shop-work of the juniors should be in accordance 
with some system of advancement. It should be 
taught to the boy instead of leaving him to find every- 
thing out for himself, as is now the practice. But 
who is to go into the shops and offices to do this? The 
present foremen cannot take the time for it, and an 
outsider would not be tolerated by the foreman who 
is responsible for the product of the boy, but not for 
the boy’s training and advancement. 


ments. 
The ultimate thing to be accomplished is to raise | 
up young men of fair natural ability to enter the ser- | 


vice of the company and to transact its business in the | 


' structive department. 

The school work of these two general departments 
would have very little in common, and might well be 
carried on at different points. In fact they would 


Probably the true solution of this difficulty lies in 
engaging assistant master mechanics who shall have 
certain duties in the shops, or assistant heads of de- 
| partments, wfo shall be charged with the intelligent 





most safe and economical manner. A very large part | usually have to be, for the constructive juniors would | oversight and instruction of the juniors under them, 
of the knowledge to be acquired can be obtained only | have their school work in conjunction with the | these men outranking the foremen and chief clerks 


by actually doing the work. The rest can best be ac- | mechanical shops, while the juniors in the operating | and sv forest! alling criticism. 
quired hy systematic instruction and study, where the | department would have to be employed about the | | In this outline of a school of railroad technology we 
ordinary school methods which have survived because | general and business offices of the company, and | | have been largely guided by what the Baltimore & 


they are the fittest for the purpose should be em- | 
ployed. When we add the condition that both these | 
kinds of knowledge must be gained at the same time, 
that is during the same years of the boy’s life, and 
while his schooling is being made possible by means | 
of the scant living he may earn by doing for the com- | 
pany those things he needs to know and which are 
only to be learned by doing them, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the school must be appended to, or | 
run in conjunction with, the company’s shops and of- | 
fices. | 

The young man who spends the best years of his life, 
and considerable means, at a technical school, will not 
begin as an apprentice to learn any of the mechanic 
trades connected with railroading in order to earn the 
wages of a journeyman. In fact be can scarcely afford 
to do it in order to more efficiently prepare himself 
for the higher positions in these branches of the 
service. Life is too short, if there were no other 
reason. Neither can the poor boy, who looks forward | 
to becoming a journeyman mechanic, afford to go off to | 





therefore their school work would also best be done | 
here. If the general offices and sufficiently large shops | 
should happen to be located near enough together, 


| then the school work might all be done at one point. 


We shall not go into the details of the subjects to be 
taught in the school part of a juniur’s work, but 


simply outline the kind of subjects to which they 


should give more or less attention, according as they 
are fitting for higher or lower positions in the service . 


In a general way the constructive department stu- | 


dents would give most attention to the technical sci- 
| ences which underlie the various acts of railroad con- 
| struction and operation, such as mathematics draw- 
ing, physics, mechanics, chemistry, nature and 


strength of materials, structural designing, dimen- | 


sioning of parts, surveying, laying out and building 
railroads, bridges, culverts, trestles, yards, stations, 


warehouses, switch and signal systems, locomotive | 


and car construction, electric plants, etc. It would 


| Ohio Company did and proposed to do, as shown in 
Dr. W. T. Barnard’s recent report. We know that 
many railroad managers were interested in the experi- 
ment, and it is very much to be regretted that the 
plans of this company did not cume to a full develop 
ment. Sofar as we can learn, however, the tem- 
porary abandonment of the enterprise did not in any 
way result from a want of confidence in the ultimate 
success or advantages of such schools, and so we trust 
it will not retard the evident tendency in the direction 
of their general adoption. 


| 











Passenger Train Men. 


In speaking recently of discipline of passenger 
brakemen we said that tidiness, civil deportment and 
| prompt attention to duty were evidences that men’s 
efficiency extended to all departments of their duty ; 
| and so they are asfar as they go. Passengers must 


hardly be economy, on the part of the company, to go judge by outward appearances, and they are fully 
exhaustively into any of these departments, for this is | justified in believing that a man whose mind is suffici- 





school to learn the technical science he needs, but which | | the special province of the higher technical schools, | 
the public schoolsdo not teach. These came arguments | and the company could take the products of these 
apply to young men entering the operating and account- | schools and work them into their practice cheaper 
ing departments. They all need some schooling which | than they could afford to give thorough instruction in 
is practically inaccessible to them, for they cannot go | these advanced studies. They could well afford, how- 
after it, even though it were to be had for the going ;| ever, to educate the rank and file even of their engi- 
and at the same time they need a great deal more! neering corps, and then get trained experts to stand 
which can be obtained only in the employ of the com-| at the heads of these departments. 

pany. These two kinds of schooling must therefore | | The operative department students would be taught 
be coincident in both time and place, and moreover | | the methods of transacting the business of the road in 
they must be worked in harmony. Since the practical | its various bureaus, both as to actual transportation 
parts are necessarily given inthe employ of the com. | and the records and accounts of the company. In 
pany, the theoretical portion must be supervised and | addition to these detailsubjects they should be taught 
controlled by the same authority. . They cannot other- | something of the history of railroad development, 
wise be worked in conjunction. Even then the railroad securities, railroad law and riparian rights, 
difficulties are great, but not insuperable. |and the larger questions of political and railroad 

A reasonable plan, therefore, would be to take young | economy. 

men and boys into the service very much as they are | Thus one course begins with elementary mathemat- 
taken now, with perhaps more rigid educational re- | ics and ends with some of the advanced problems of 
quirements than are now demanded. In fact no per-| engineering and design, while the other begins with 
son should be taken permanently into the service of a| book-keeping and business forms, and ends with the 
railroad company who cannot read and write some! larger questions of railroad management, political 








ently trained toenable him to be’ 1espéctful,; without 
being dull and sleepy, knows enough to ‘rénder faith- 
ful obedience to his employer in other respects, and 
that one who shows an active disposition in one set of 
duties has in all probability trained himself toa like 
alertness in other departments of his work. At least’ 


| those who appear intelligent and efficient are vastly 


more likely to be so, actually, than are those whose 
behavior gives positive indications in the oppo- 
site direction. But as the officers in charge 
of brakemen are not shut up to the narrow 
view of the passengers, we hasten to remind them 
that our words must not be taken by them too compla- 
cently, fcr it is a fact that there is a large class of men 
in whom politeness can be much more easily incul- 
cated than can faithful performance of irksome duties; 
which, perhaps, seem to be useless. It is much easier 
to wait on alighting passengers (who generally require 
no service) than it is to carefully inspect the running 
gear of two or three cars, and complete the task in 
thirty seconds ; but the latter may be the more im- 
portant ofacertain brakeman’s duties nevertheless; 
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and in some respects the roads have often failed in 
their duty to passengers in that they have given them 
—the passengers—false ground for confidence by taking 
more pains to train the men in _ politeness 
than they do to teach them their other duties. Gen- 
tlemanly deportment is learned chiefly or wholly by 
observation and imitation of other people, and a man 
who is at all ambitious to improve himself will learn 
almost: unconsciously. The mere presence of the 
superintendent on his train will serve to quicken his 
desire to appear well; while the correction of an 
erroneous notion concerning the care of the air brake, 
for instance, which may be lodged in his head, re- 
quires much more than the mere presence of a tutor. 
And where the one who should be the instructor is 
himself only half informed as to the subject itself or 
the way to teach it to others, the disadvantage is still 
greater. 

But the brake-failure accidents have resulted not 
so much from brakemen’s not knowing what to do as 
from their neglect to do at the proper time a simple 
duty which they do know how to perform. Couplings 
are left apart, valves are left closed, and there is lack 
of care in testing. The remedy lies in a general in- 
vigorating of the mental habit, which can be accom- 
plished only by practice under a tutor who has the 
proper mental habit himself, and who knows how to 
discern it or its absence in others. This tutor must 
be the conductor. He knows, or should know, just 
how to handle the train at all times, and the point is 
to get this knowledge of his into the heads of his 
helpers. He. therefore, is the one to train the men to 
take care of the air brake, and to be vigilant 
in their duties as hand-brakemen. It is not of excursion trains, which are run specially for the race week, | 


eral way about the value of experience, but in epee |» 
cases deliberately ignore that value. A special train | 

for the president of the road and half a dozen friends | 
will perhaps be manned by the best men on the division, 

but a heavy extra, involving much more care to get | 
through safely, and carrying half a thousand other 
people’s friends, has to take up with freight men. 
There is a difficulty, of course, in maintaining a suffi- | 
cient force of supernumeraries familiar with passenger | 
service, to provide for all contingencies, but this diffi- 
culty is not always so unsurmountable as it seems. 
The ideal passenger train crew is that in which the 
conductor is fit for a superintendent and all the brake- | 
men are fit to be conductors; and the difficulty is sim- | 
ply that the ideal is not sufficiently striven for. When 

as much pains are taken to have brakemen 

properly qualitied before they assume their responsi- 

bilities as are taken to insure a cashier’s or a ticket | 
seller’s ability to detect counterfeit money, to compute | 
quickly and to protect the company’s interest, there 

will be a marked advance in the actual standard. 








The Doncaster Accident. 





The very serious accident which occurred near Doncaster 
(England) on the 16th inst. is instructive in the lesson it | 
teaches. The collision happened under somewhat peculiar | 
circumstanoes. Doncaster is a busy junction on the main | 
line of the Great Northern, a line famous even among Eng- 
lish roads for its fast expresses. Doncaster, however, is also | 
famous for horse racing, and the great annual St. Leger and 
Doncaster Cup races draw an immense concourse of excur_| 
sionists from the horsey population of Yorkshire. A large | 
number of sidings are devoted solely to the accommodation | 








easy to be faithful in waiting to perform a duty and as, like Christmas, this festival cecurs but once a year, 

hich wer: be seauived: but the burden exists the arrangements are necessarily of a cheap and temporary 
"= _ yo 4 character. It has been considered that for these sidings | 
and ut must be borne. A crew of brakemen need the regular interlocking and block signaling would be too | 
active oversight of a conductor, even if they are Of | expensive. and, therefore, the excursion trains are | 
the best grade. If the conductor is one who does not! worked in the old fashioned way with flags and hand | 
know how to teach, or is of too gentle disposition to| switches. The English style of compartment car does not | 

g P 

make men do things they don’t like to, he is not a| admit of tte conductor walking through the train to collect 
good man for his place. If he has to spend all his the tickets and it is a common arrangement to make a spacial | 
spare moments in keeping .bis cash and ticket ac- | SP for that eg a . an “age oped | 
counts he should have relief in that line. Ona train | 4 ¥@TOW wooden platform erected alongside the track en-| 

: a ables the ticket collectors to walk along the train from door | 
with a conductor and two brakemen, if one of the to door and collect ard examine the tickets. A platform 
three must be so engrossed with money matters AS tO | for this purpose used only for excursion trains to the races | 
take his mind off from his duty in the physical man-| w;5 erected at Hexthorpe, some two miles southwest of | 
agement of the train, it would better be one of the} Doncaster. There is no regular passenger station at this 
subordinates than the captain, because Mfuman life is | place, and no fixed signals. An excursion train containing, 
of more importance than is mere money profit. Com-| it is said, 1,100 passengers, from Sheffield, stopped here | 
panies which think they cannot afford a train col- about noon to allow tickets to be collected. The rear of the | 
lector would do well to consider whether one of the train was protected by trackmen with red flags. A regular | 
brakemen ought not to do the collecting instead of through train from Liverpool approached the stationary | 
the conductor. train, and before speed could be materially checked tele | 

Brakemen cannot be taught to have intelligent and scoped the four rear , killing nineteen raga and seri-| 

h esate if d | ously injuring some seventy others, four of whom have 
constant care over the air brakes if station gangs do | since died. The engine of the express train, which 
all the work of making up the train and testing the| | belonged to the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire | 
brakes. If at large terminal stations the trainmen | Railway, lost its chimney and bumper beam, but the cars| 
cannot attend to both the preparation of the train | Were uninjured and the passengers received only a severe | 
and the waiting upon passengers, it is a question | shaking. The train was fitted throughout with a non-auto-| ~ 
whether the assistance would not better be given in| matic vacuum brake. An examination of the train imme- | 
the last-named branch of the work. It is well to| | diately after the accident showed that the brake was| 
have passenger trainmen dress neatly, but this may | apparently in good order, and the only reasonable explana™ | 

‘ : 4 fe : | tion of the accident is that the engineer of the through train, 

be carried too far. Their coats should not be so deli- | though a runner of 16 years’ standing, forgot the special | 
cate that they will be afraid to crawl under a car. | conditions prevailing during the race week, and finding the | 
Some — if their pay 1s not above the present aver-) preceding fixed semaphore signal standing at safety, forgot | 
age, will, if relieved of making up trains, be tempted | to look out for the rei flags between the semaphore and the | 
to shirk necessary duties on the road because of the | stationary train, which belonged to the Midland Railway, | 
expense in new uniforms that will be risked. When | which has running powers to Doncaster. 
a specially important train is to be run, a| Under ordinary eircumstances, an English driver keeps a | 
skilled mechanic is taken along as a provis- | Smart look out to catch the earliest sight of the distant 
ion against emergencies, and the brakeman | and home semaphore signals, but once he is satisfied that 
. -: ._ | they indicate safety, he relaxes the vigilance of his lookout | 
is selected wholly with regard to his é : : : ; 

‘ : F ; until he is approaching the next distant signal. Apparently | 
suitableness adibeics indoor train hand. In ordinary this habit had something to do with the disaster. If the red | 
trains the endeavor a to combine these two to a cer-| gacs were unseen or unheeded the warning would be very 
tain extent; at least it ought to be; those who select | brief, as the through train approached round a sharp curve | 
all their.brakemen with a view to gentility only, cer-| and the excursion train could only be seen a short distance 
tainly fail of the best results. If, indeed, a road pays | off. It would, therefore, appear that the accident was not 
such low wages that good trainmen and well appear- | caused by any failure of the brakes, especially as me 
ing and well behaved gentlemen cannot be secured | Witnesses state the speed of the through train was reduced 
combined, it is time to consider whether the pay should | >efore the es cmtingnt. | 
not be increased, to enable the train-master to get The accident emphasizes the moral that the better and 
becéer candidates more recent semaphora system of signals should not be super- 

arg. s seded by the old hand signals with colored flags, especially | 

Every superintendent who is at all thoughtful knows when numerous special trains introdyce an additional element | 
the risk of putting freight men on passenger trains: | o¢ danger. The desire to work the trains in quicker succes- | 
and that they are more likely to make blunders on | sion than usual no doubt prompted the suspension of the | 
specials than on regular trains; and the fact that) block system, which, by keeping aregular distance (generally | 
managers will take the risk can only be accounted for | about two miles) between the trains, renders it impossible to 
by the universal habit men have of being blind to) deal with an immense accession of traffic unless the signal | 
dangers that have not been demonstrated within their | cabins are placed closer together, which, of course, involves a | 
own narrow horizon. The fatal St. Thomas train had considerable expense and levies a heavy toll upon traffic which 
some comparatively inexperienced men. Accounts lasts for only one week in the year. The railroad officials 
of other accidents ee: then have mentioned al ing by flags has worked during Doncaster races for 40 years 
similar fact as a contributing cause, The engineman ' without causing an accident of any consequence, but an unsafe 
who wrecked a passenger train in New South Wales, | system insyres disaster soover or later, 

a few weeks ago, killing seven people, was ‘‘not| This accident not only demonstrates the inefficiency of the 
familiar with the line,” We all talk glibly in a gen-| old method of signaling as compared with the block system, 


victims of one wreck, that at Chatsworth. 


|show up our deficiencies so vividly. 


plead that in the hands of careful men this system of signal- | j 





but also shows that any change shouli not be inaugu- 
| rated without full warning to every one concerned. This 
lesson is especially applicable to the railroads of this country, 
| where runners, through habit, intent on watching for flags or 
torpedoes, are sometimes prone to disregard the warning of 
the recently introduced semaphore signals. 








August Accidents, 





Our record of train accidentsin August, given in this num- 


| ber, includes 65 collisions, 64 derailments and 8 other ac- 
cidents ; 
| killed and 323 injured. 


a total of 137 accidents, in which 129 persons were 


These accidents are classified as follows : 
COLLISIONS: 






Rear.... 

Butting......... 

WMI S55. cews ocd EEs casucewucsaTu 
DERaILYENTS: 

ON ois += Kine hnimsewe-sdkss Ci debs dereucaws Leads ews F 2 

Re OE REE NT GUIS ccs xuink ond tiveiceh@usewesuaseas 5 

I Ch coe ea Sus dp as cha paea anda doawhadecnes 1 

NN asi. aihaite « ik Gti eb," Ac Rigas SROKA e Cees 6 

sy Sa. chan cance eeesde-menihaietneiws ace sats: ae 

Broken axle. ..... ........ biScs 2 san biekeiemadeussanaes 2 

Fai: uf brake or brake beam... ............... 22 ceceee 2 

PO ria cctsc3* cos ox son ibtahes waar awoewegs ee 1 

Broken draw-bar.. 2 

Misplac-d switch. | 

EE ITA. 865 rele dcaune- wenieas (ike bens 2 

RI Soke <6 Sak sae 105 0acesenanee badeedimedsakRiakaoemsal 7 

DEE cs ete kest 6dnbCctcnee nd. 3550 Seracensbebeneseaen 1 

0 ES ee er a ae eee 2 

Accideutal obstruction. 3 

I 558 8: iter sesehes. ods Piakas wre eenemcenes 4 

PIR dan kseecncs sonesic. necatecknedewenshuunens 22 

-—— 64 
OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
III TIN a. neidre 9.60 mien obs ainedu pie: Gesatioueeien 3 
SS od ee weSAccaekasdbbacians cbbie eds 5 
— 8 
GR) NON GE GOCTNOMN sais és inos R eceb cde eck 5s 137 

The causes of collisions where given were as fcilows 
SE IONE TRIO vic cvesccaesign ine Chhen ede hssd0-weesenes 6 
| Misplaced switch ..... 2.2... 10. wees seeeseee cocee ceeeeee oe 3 
| Failure to give or to ob serve signal KicaaasitWeawa va cake eabarea cut 9 

| Mistake in giving or understanding orders...... ..........0.5- 9 
Pe i PR wcctcbtéan chk cegrsbebcetesta a pulcsanaes 28 
I a reac Siew knatbeedd-nshneen ne ke ndnete, aad cates 6 
SNES Sr55:85065e6s-1Rkdn en wiaiias nes! boond pEONaRAS te ebenehed 30 

i, ES eR ee ee ry ee 65 
A general classific ation shows: 
Collisions. Derailments, Other. Total. P. ce. 
Defects of road aa 14 fe 14 10 
Defects of equipment: 8 9 17 Ww 
— in operat- 
27 6 8 42 30 
C~ ‘obstrue- 

tions . 13 13 10 

jnexplained . Sener 30, 22 52 38 

Es, icnne jeranae 65 64 8 138 100 * 

The number of trains involved is as follows : 

Celinines. Derailments. Other. Total. Pic. 
Passenger ........... 20 4 51 26 
| Freight and other..... ‘96 ‘44 4 144 74 

Ac cckasesiae sie 123 64 8 195 100 

The casualties may be divided as follows : 

KILLED: ee Derailments. Other. Total. P.c. 
Employés ............. 20 ] 45 35 
| eee sesvadetewns : 78 78 60 
| Others. . whats 2 + 6 5 

NOE ca case: acess 26 102 1 129 100 

INJURED: 

NOP OR icccccscs os 39 49 1 §9 28 

| Passengers .......-. .. 47 185 “ 232 72 

GA cetanee'nas, om : 2 2 

TRUM aisecic, coee 86 236 1 323 100 


Thirty-seven accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons and 30 caused injury, but not death, leaving 
70 (51 per cent.of the whole) which caused no personal injury 


| worthy of note. 


The comparison with August, 1886, shows: 


1887. 1886, 
IN. & .:5.0ns sean sane cee eearedipiianeins re 30 33 
Se Nccceaeceaes er Nebsbkbe SUScEATs & 258 34 13 
Grandia iT aeae tienen scheenete NOTRE SEEE Rie ewSS 1 6 
ED... och’ pwawhnsab.e kes ve biped e dies GAe a ated 64 49 
SET ID aininin.s bvdcc cesevnonectdwenssseceunse’ 8 14 
MUNN FES BIRO. 5 a cisisc ccscicesscccs cacvscene seees 45 25 
Others cfgullins See rete PCs ee et 84 6 
| ananows és injured eT eee 89 57 
Othe 234 60 
Pasa. a involved . 51 47 
Average per day: 
RI Eee Tee TET TT Teen eee 4.42 3.71 
gn cmihnive kee ee 4 annhime mighssen 4.16 1.00 
Injured. . 10.42 3.77 
Average per accident : 
cen kioca atanicee Veg ebie,» Ya meh Meubepw ds sales 0.941 0.270 
| Injured.. LclavEcekih DdctRntongaddecen wear ataned 2.358 1.017 


Bad as was July, August exceeds it, the Chatsworth dis- 
aster swelling the number killed to almost double the July 
record, while the injured are nearly a fourth more numer- 
| ous. Unquestionably the widespread activity in business, 
making traffic everywhere heavy. is fully evidenced on the 
dark side of the picture as well as on the bright. It is 
noticeable though that the passengers killed were all the 
In fact, the ac- 
cidents to passenger trains on good track are few indeed, 
and what there are largely the result of ‘ negligence in 
operating,” thus confirming the well-known fact that in 
track and rolling stock our best lines have reached a very 
high state of perfection. This should not be forgotten in 
considering the records of the country as a whole, which 
The plain fact 
though, that “ negligence in operating ” on the better class 
of roads appears apparently as often as on some of less repute 
should impress the lesson that improving track does not nec. 
essarily improve those who care for it, and having quick act- 
ing brakes and perfected signals does not always train the 
men who use them. The rear collision at Gallitzin, Pa., 
seems to have been caused by a block-signal man’s blunder, 
and it sometimes seems as though carelessness in flagging and 
in looking out for danger signals was as common on the best 
roads as on the poorest, 
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Live Stock Movement Eastward by the Trunk Lines. 


The receipts of live stock at the principal Atlantic ports, 
including New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, 
only partially represents the grand aggregate movement. At 
Toledo and Detroit are yards for rest, marketing and distri- 
bution of animals in transit, as well as at Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and Albany. The large interior towns and 
cities in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York odtain supples at 
these points of rest and distribution. There are large sales of 
cattle, sheep and hogs at Buffalo to supply interior New York 
and interior Pennsylvania. Live stock and its products 
are nearly all moved by rail and make a large ratio of the 
total eastward rail movement. 

The several large seaboard cities are ever increasing con- 
sumers of animal products. The annual export movement is 
upward of a balf a million tons, besides the live animals ex- 
ported. Tbe movement of live animals to the principal At- 
lantic cities is upward of 8,000,000 head annually, and the 
distributed interior movement would probably augment the | 
number to upward of 12 million or 14 million head. This | 
may seem to be an exageration. The census of 1880 gave 
New York, Philade!phia, Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, New- 
ark, Jersey City and Paterson an aggregate population of 
3,663,545. The population of twenty large interior cities 
from Minneapolis to Albany and south to St. Louis was at 
the same date 2,592,970, or a little over a million less than at 

eight seaboard cities; there are other and smaller cities that 
will make up the difference and more. Most of the stock to 
supply this population must be reared where grain and forage 
are cheapest. 

The receipts of live stock at four Atlantic cities, New York, 
Boston, Pniladelphia and Baltimore, the first quarter of the 
year 1887 were 1,791,239 head, against 1,858,752 head in 
1886; 1,701,674 bead in 1885, ard 1,730,722 head in 1884. 
For the second quarter of 1887, the receipts were 1,786,514 
head, against 1,760,091 head, in 1886, 1,625,059 head in 
1885, and 1,760,185 head in 1884. For July and August, 
1887, the receipts were 1,369,613 head, against 1,352,527 in 
1886, 1,301,057 head in 1885, and 1,388,662 head in 1884. 

The gain in cattle, sheep and hogs received at these four 
ports in 1884 over 1875 was 42.2 per cent. The exports for 
the following ) ears, ending June 30, have been : 


1883-4 1884-5. 1885-6. 1886-7. 
Cattle, number.. -e-+ 190,518 133.895 119 065 106,459 








Hogs, os. corgee S0088 59,025 FAST 73.353 
Sueep, ™ oe ++ soe SéadOes 234,509 177,594 121,701 
iii vans ies ceass 510,774 = 425,429 370.846 303,543 


The competition in Europe causing diminished price, has 
checked the export movement of live animals, the decline 
from 1883-4 to 1886-7 being 40.5 per cent. 

The exports of meats from the United States, chiefly from 
Atlantic ports, for the last four fiscal years, ended June 30 
have been in pounds : 


1883-84. 1884-85. 1885-86. 1886-87. 
Beef, canned. ...... *43,049,388 








Beef, fresh.. 1 rp 061 1 15,780,830 99, 423, 362 83.560,814 
Beef, salted... 2.379, 91L 48,143,715 58, 903.320 36,287,188 
Beef, other.. 641, 163 572.427 B24 955 192'191 
Tailow.... .. 63,091,103 50,431,769 40.919,95] 63.78.4023 
Mutton. 2'932.859 3,355,660 1,049,435 311,572 
Bacon... 341,579,410 345,920,606 369423040 364.416 744 
Hams ....... 47,919,958 54,201.32] 60,371.785 55,504,611 
Fresh pork.. 185,417 424,103 70,749 22,930 
salu pork... 60,363,313 70,660,765 87,196,966 85,869,367 
Lard..... ... 265,094,719 283, 215.979 293, 723,671 321,532,566 

Total tons . 472,186 486,354 500, 959 527,013 


* Not reported iu previous years. 





Yhe increase from 1883-4 to 1886-7 was 11.2 per cent. 
The swine slaughter in the United States annually, including | 
summer and winter packing at the important and unimport- | 
ant packing points, not including the farmers’ slaughter for 
domestic use, ranges from about 13!¢ miliions to 15,180,000 
hogs. This large product gives an immense interior distribu- 
tion for domestic consumption, as well as a very large 
movement to Atlantic seaports for consumption and export. 

There are to be great changes in the live stock trade and 
movement as the centre of population moves westward and | — 
manufactures increase. The centre of population in 1880 
was at Cincinnati, according to the census report for that 
year. The annual accretion of our population, with immi- 





gration added, would make the total June 30, 1890, about 
66 788,000, «nd in 1900 about 93,500,000. In the mean- | 
time the problem of animal food supply is of ever increasing | 
importance. 








Receipts of Flour and Grain at atlantic Ports: 





In the following table are given the receipts of flour and 
grain at eight Atlantic ports during July and August for 
five years. The ports covered are New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Portland, Boston, Montreal and | 
Richmond. 


| | 


] 
1887. | 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 
| | 
a rere Pry —_—— —— —_ 
Flour bbis.| | 2 619,821, 2.269.906) 1,715,935, 2.317,296 “2,021, 1,096 | 























Wheat b'l |27.860,401 24 446, 64711, 11,143,113 /23. 126. yh 610,375 | . 


Corn “ "44 23, 120) 8,1 73,235) 10.121 1356) 5,161,375) 13,016,900 | 
Oats “ | 6,689,107 6,250,526] 9,214 007) 4.990.048 3,989 946 | 
Barley “ 15,406 ‘215.873 12,980) 17,609 30,942 | 
Rye ” 56.101, 153,224 109,298) 471.234 _ 286,730 








—. = ee —- —_ | —- = 
Tl grain.. .|40 044. 135) 39, 39,239, 5u5 30,600,254 | 33, 677. 253 33,934,902 
Flour bl. . |11,789,!95 5) 10, 9214,577| 7,721 "708, 10,427,822] 9,094,932 


Tl 1 bushel. |51,823,330|49,454,082|38,321,962|44.105,085| 45,029.834 
P.c c. flour. 22 9 7_| 20.6 20.1 23.6 20.2 























“The in increase or decrease | by sancentagnn, er means with 
former years, has been: 





5 1885. 1884. 1883, 

i. Soe re 15.4 52.6 1%.1 30.1 
Ni ap can sd eaten 13.9 150.0 19.6 67.7 
pe asl tie aiiaiiel Dec, 33.6 Dec. 45.4 7.1 Dec. 58.3 
< Lh de 7.0 Dec. 27.4 36.5 11.7 
Total flour and grain, 4.8 35.2 17.4 15,1 


The cereal crops of the United States for four years have 
been : 








1385. | 1884. 




















Wheat, bu.. 112, a 512, 2.763,000 
Corn, bu........... 1,795,538,432 
Oats. bu 409,00 | "583,628,000 
Barle,, bu cau au 1000! 61,206 292 
Rye, bu...... | #28,000,000) 28, 637,594 
Total bu 3,010,697, 00) 2,981,764,218 





* Preliminary and approximate estimate. + About. 


Northwestern Flour and Grain Shipments. 


We have collected and tabulated below some statistics of 
the movement of grain and flour from primary Northwestern 
points for the months of July and August for four years, 
The first table shows the shipments by rail eastward from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Louis, Toledo, Detroit and 














; Cleveland: 
1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 
Fiour, bbis........ 1,156,304 TTA 322 798,381 930,844 
Wheat, bush. 2.599 331 =.1.524338 1,802.250 2.787.215 
Cee casas 2611,856 2.285.562 4967.970 3,814,027 
O ts, T) Giboide 6, 68,675 8,067.396 8, 557. 797 7,256 020 
Barley, * .. 855,268 355,169 75.459 144 233 
Rye, Ot sate eee 163,176 134,071 150,939 249,601 











Total grain. busb..12.398.906 12,366,536 15.552,415 15,251,094 
Flour to bushels... "5,205,618 3'488.949 3.592.732 4.188.708 


Total bushels. ..17.603,924 15.855,485 19.145 147 19,429,302 





Per cent. flour..... 299 22.0 18.7 21.54 

These figures may be compared with the total water ship- 
ments, eastward and southward, from the same points, in the 
same months, by the following table: 








1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 
Total rail..... ..17,603,994 15,855,185 19,145,147 16.439 892 
water ....... 37,991,222 34.92.250 23,658)885 31,062,177 
Aggregate.. ... 55,095,146 50,147.735 42,804.032 50, 0,702,069 
Per cent. rail..... 31.66 BLOL 44.72 38.3 
” water... 68 34 68.39 55.28 61. 66 
Total........... 100.00 100.00 1°0.00 100.00 


The increase of July and August rail shipments over 
former years bas been, by percentages : 


1886. 1885, 1884. 
DED 5.0. Gacecncese conan 493 449 24.3 
WEGEB 200 sceseseces cocce 70.5 44.2 Dee. 314 
kind: se catandcomecnsod 14.2 Dec. 47.4 Dec. 31.5 


A notable fact in these figures is the progressive increase in 
flour shipped both by rail and by water. 

Below are given the shipments, eastward and southward 
from the same Northwestern points, of cereals and flour by 
water only. They are for the same months, viz., July and 
August: 





1887. 1886 1885. 1884. 
Flour, bbis.... ... 1,535,578 1,008,882 473.960 05, 
Wheat, bush jcomm a 993,887 14.041,158 8075 170 
Corn, 9.466.525 14.304.746 1 1,372,121 
Oats, 6 ol... 8 465.07L 1,318,919 = 1,36°,371 
Barl-y, “ . 23,800 67.458 2,042 208 
Rye, ” 86,834 20.0060 114,351 625.059 








Total grain, bu .31.036,121 29,752,281 21,526,065 25,610,467 
Flour to bush... 6,953,101 4,539,969 2.132'820 5.651 710 








Grand total busb .37,991,222 34,292,250 23,658,885 31,262,177 


Per cent., flour.... 18,3 132 9.05 18 07 























The exports of grain and flour from eight Atlantic ports 
during July and August, 1887, were: 








1887. 1886. | 1883. | 1984. 1883. 





| Flour bbls | 1.377,496) 1 306,611) 587,178) 974,340) 820,180 








Wheat bu | 4,094.924|16,784 058) 6.387.758  18,238,791| 12.842 490 


Corn “ | 3,294,245) 5,038,245) 6,088.810) 3, 149.895) 9,358,6 3 
Oats * 83.640) 484,157) 1,174. 81: “| 576.796 97.730 
Rye - 1.075) = 108,523 86.772) 483.413) 1.688,682 
— * 398,169) 614,140) 562, 561 135,921 203,885 





1 erain., | °7,8R1,023)23,029.138'14,:300.713|22,584.816) 24.291.420 
Flour tu. | 6:189:732| 5.879.750) 2'647,301| 4.159 530| 3.690.810 








—-——_|—__ - — | 


G'd total.. (24,07 070.765) 28,908,883 16, 943, 014) 26, 744, 346/2 2 27.982 230 








P. c. flour. 18. 20.3 15.6 | ~ 13.6 15.2 














The average rate of freight by lake for the month of July 


| from Chicago to Buffalo on wheat was $1.26 per ton of 


2,000 pounds, and by canal from Buffalo to New York, it 
was $1 291, or a total of $2.551¢. This equals about 12% 
cents per hundred pounds, through. The regular all-rail rate 
is 25 cents per 100 lbs., but large amounts were doubtless 
carried at 15 cents or less. 








The report of the German Railroad Union for the year 
1885, which has recently appeared, gives statistics for nearly 
40,000 miles, including substantially all those of Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, and some of Holland, Belgium and 
other states. It shows that the passenger traffic of the Union 
roads amounted to 7,176,340,000 passenger miles, of which 

only 2.8 per cent. was first-class, and 18.4 second-class, while 
| 55.9 per cent. was third-class, 17.2 fourth-class and 5.7 per 
cent. soldiers, carried at less than the regular rates of the 
class by which they travel. The second-class is perhaps 
equal to the average of our first-class cars, but this leaves 
nearly four-fifths of the travel to accommodations such as 
only a very small fraction of our passengers are willing te 
accept. The traffic on the average was equivalent to a move- 
ment of 250 passengers over the entire system each way 
daily, which is much heavier than in‘this country. 
One German rcad (which is a sbort line between two con- 
siderable towns) had a traffic equal to 1,872 passengers each 
way daily, but next to that the heaviest travel was 960 daily, 
while the hghtest was only 10. 

The freight traffic amounted to 16,636 millions of ton- 
miles, which is equal to 576 tons each way daily over the 





entire system. No less than 88.3 per cent. of this freight 
went in the car-load classes, the rates on which are very 
much lower than on smaller quantities, so much so that 
small quantities are usually sent to a forwarding agent 
(spediteur), who gathers from different persons enough to 
make a car-load. 











Some complaint having been made of the local fares on the 
Vermont Valley Railroad, the president, Mr. Harris, ad- 
dresses to the Springfield Republicun a letter justifying the 
rates charged. The road is a very short one, but the problem 
is rather complicated and interesting, as so many different 
lines and local rates are concerned. The through live from 
New York to Canada by this route is by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Connecticut River, the New London 
Northern, the Vermont Valley (and Sullivan, owned by the 
Vermont Valley), the Central Vermont, the Passumpsic, etc. 
President Harris gives the following average figures: 


Average Average Revenue Cost per 
traia fare, cents pr tran train 
load. per mile. mile mile. 

B.R. B.& Bo... i50 s $3 00 $1.17 
Coon. River ...... 100 2.5 50 120 
Ver Valley ....... 3 ses 1.20 1.01 
IR cvasencnen 61 1.93 1.18 99 


These are the averages of through and local rates. The local 
fares are. on the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 2 cents; 
on the Conuecticut River, 3 cents south of Greenfield and 3.5 
cents north; onthe New London Northern, 4 cents ; on the 
Vermont Valley, 4.25 cents, and on the Sullivan, Centra] 
Vermont, etc., 3.5. Tbe total passenger earnings on the Ver- 
mont Valley were $67,000, avd the earnings from local pas- 
sengers were $8,865; and the roads share in the through 
tickets in the ratio of their local fares. It fullows then that 
if the Vermont Valley reduced its loca] fares from 4.25 cents 
to 3.50, or 17.6 per cent., the gain to the local public would 
be 17.6 per cent. of $8,865, or $1,660, while the loss to the 
company would be 17.6 per cent. of $67,000, or $11,692; but 
as shown above a reduction of passenger revenue by 17.6 per 
cent. would change the profit to loss, Of course ina sparsely 
populated country the reduction of rates cannot be followed 
by a profitable increase of business, 





— 





We have received from an officer of a western railroad 
company a narrative of a recent occurrence which deserves. 
mention. A prairie bridge, a wooden pile trestle with three 
16-ft. openings, across a dry bed 5 ft. deep. took fire. The 
next train due wasa freight with a way car attached. The 
bridge was in plain view of one farm house, about a quarter 
of a mile away, and partly hidden from another house 
1,000 ft. distant. The fire was seen by the occupants 
of these houses, but no effurt was made to put it out, 
or to notify the company’s employés. In fact, a man 
living in one of the houses stated the next day that 
he knew the bridge was burning, but wished to see a 
wreck. A passing stranger learned, at the other 
house, that the bridge was burning, burried on to the next 
station, gave the alarm and the trains were stopped. The 
freight train would have reached the bridge after dark, and 
after the fire had been extinguished by rain, and but for the 
interference of the stranger, the farmers of the neighborhood 
would bave had a real railroad wreck to talk about at the 
church door, and in the grocery fora yeartocome. It will 
be remembered that a favorite demonstration that the Chats. 
worth bridge could not bave been fired for the sake of plunder 
was by the argument from the esseutial goodness of man. It 
was said that men so base could not exist. Nevertheless, since 
that event we have heard of several attempts to wreck 
trains, and here is a well authenticated instance of a wreck 
permitted, if not brought about, by simple wanton brutality- 
There was not even the hope of gain. Such things serve to re- 
mind us of the unceasing and mivute care which railroading 
requires, and also to show the habitual attitude of hostility 
which many people assume towards the railroads. It is to 
the existence of this unreasoning prejudice that much un- 
favorable legislation may be traced, and of course it bas its 
influence in courts of law. The part of wisdom and pru- 
dence is for the companies to seek its origin and to try the 
effect upon it of the Golden Rule. It is just possible that 
some farmer in the neighborhood of the burned bridge bad 
been compelled to go to law to get paid for a cow killed on 
the unfenced track. 








Some very careful and elaborate experiments on journal 
friction have been lately conducted by Mr. John Goodman: 
Stud. Inst. C. E. Tkest experiments showed that the lubri- 
cation is mosi perfect and the friction at a minimum when 
the width of the brass subtends av angle of from 80 deg. to 
110 deg. at the centre of the shaft. This bas been very gen- 
erally recognized, but the conclusion that the lubricating 
groove along the centre of the brass should run clear to the 
ends is not always followed in practice. The experiments 
showed that lubrication by means of a siphon dropping oil at 
intervals isa very imperfect method, especially where the 
pressure is constant, and the groove along the crown of tbe 
brass does not run out to the ends of the brass. The pressure 
on the journal forces the oil out. Pad lubrication was found 
to give better results, probably because the oil is used over 
and over again until its lubricating properties are exbausted» 
while with siphon lubrication the oil is often wasted before 
it bas done sufficient work. 








The scarcity of anthracite coal at Chicago seems to be real, 
but not so alarming as some of the reports would indicate. 
There is only about 40 days’ stock on hand, but the carriers 
do not seem to be wholly to blame by any means, as coal is 
said to be moving westward freely via Peoria and St. Louis, 
and this of course goes to some of the places which Chicago 
dealers expect to supply. The antbracite preduction is large 
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this year, but the strike in the Lehigh Valley district the 
first of the season caused the diversion of a good deal of coal 
that would naturally have gone west. The shippers have 
doubtless been disposed to hold back as much as possible in 


the hope of getting lower lake rates. These are 
now firm at $1.25 per ton Buffalo to —Chi- 
cago. The heavy traffic in general merchan- 
dise on tbe railroads has kept rail rates firm, 


for much of the coal has heretofore gone in west- bound empty 
box cars which now get many more loads out of New York 
than in former years, and thus deprive the coal shipping 
points of the privilege of ‘‘ stopping off” unlimited supplies 
of empties. All this has- encouraged the Chicago men to 
hold off for lower prices when they could, while still blam- 
ing the Eastern men for keeping prices up. Good judges say 


those officers who are called upon to make up, audit, or check 
the accounts arising from interchange of freight cars. 


Messrs. L. K. Strouse & Co., of New York City, the pub- | 
lishers of the Railway attd Corporation Law Journal, have | 
made arrangements for issuing an official edition of Jnter 
state Commerce Commission Reports. The iirst numbers | 
of necessity contain the earlier decisions, which .have been | 
long familiar to the public, but it 1s expected that the publi- | 
cation will go on so rapidly that they will soon be able to in- | 
corporate in each weekly issue all the authorized opinion$ | 
and decisions of the previous week. The members of the | 
Commission will designate the opinions to be included in the | 
series, and will themselves perform the editorial work. The 
general appeprance of the work is like the official edition of | 





that there will probably be enough coal in Chicago before | 
winter, but that it will cost something like a dollar a ton | 
more than last year’s prices. 








Some weeks ago we had occasion to note the remarkable 
output of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s various 
works for their last fiscal year. The total production was 
958,446 gross tons. From our technical notes this week it 
will beseen that the production for the month of August was 
108,409 gross tons, and the statement is made that the Sep- 
tember production will probably exceed that of August. 
Were the rate kept up through the year the output would ex- 
ceed that of last year by over 35 per cent. The total tons of 
material handled by this company in its last fiscal year was 
nearly 2,300,000, or very nearly equal to the total freight 
moved by the Illinois Central in 1879, when that road oper- 
ated 1,256 miles; and four months output of rails would iron 
the road as it was eight years ago. 








At the recent Boston meeting of the Locomotive Brother- 
hood Lawyer E. C. Carrigan, in his speech, repeated the same 
old nonsense about the color-blind law, which was used so 
persistently in the discussions at the time of the passage of | 
the Massachusetts law. The railroad employés of that sec- | 
tion seem to huve allowed their h«stility to the law and its | 
promoters to blind them to the true facts of the situation; 
and at this meeting Mr. Carrigan was introduced as one to 
whom the Brotherhood was especially indebted, he having | 





been ‘‘a friend in need, and so a friend indeed.” The Boston | hai 


Post says: 


“Tt is astonishing that men so intelligent and well trained | 
as those who compose the Brotherhood should accept the | 
erroneous notion that the worsted test is an unfair one. The | 
explanation is that this delusion on their part has been fostered 
by —a Men who were catering for the ‘ railroad vote’ 
made an issue out of the color-blind law, and declared that 
they alone stood between the engineers and a great injustice. | 
This was the case in Connecticut. Mr. Carrigan himself 
cannot alter the laws of nature.” 








| 
It appears that the reported action concerning demurrage | 
charges at Omaha has not yet been consummated, though | 


negotiations have been had, and there is some prospect of a 
plan being put in force. A graduated rate, and provisions 
against certain well-known practices which often defeat de- 
murrage rules have been considered. It is to be hoped the 
officers of the roads interested will have the courage to per_ 
severe till some system is put in operation. It is high time 
some reform in this line should be attempted, even if it prove 
to be only an experiment. 








In our technical notes will be found the list of topics to be 
considered at the coming convention of the Roadmasters’ As- 
sociation of America. It will be seen that at least three of 


the topics are of primary importance, and that two more of | 


them are of high interest. The roadmasters certainly ought 
to have something valuable to say on all of the subjects, 


and they doubtless will. On the question of a standard joint, | 


for instance, the roadmasters ought to give us a volume of 
information at first hands, and the result of personal observa- 
tion and experience. 








The British Board of Trade bas addressed to the railroads 
of the United Kingdom a circular calling attention to the 
late outrage in a railroad carriago near Wellington, and ask- 
ing for information as to the feasibility of providing for the 
safety of women traveling alone, by providing separate 
compartments on all trains and tor all classes. This action 
of the Board is called out by inquiries in Parliament. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Table showing the Depreciated Values of Freight Cars at the 
, Tare of six per cent. per annum from one month until the 
depreciation reaches sixty per cent. of the value when new. 
By W. W. Barrow, Chief 
Obio Railroad Company (now Custodian of Records Rich- 
mond & Allegheny Railroad). Published by the Author, 
and for sale by the Railroad Gazette. Price 50 cents. 
Rule 22 of the code, as adopted by the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association, at the convention of 1887, provides that depre- 
ciation due to age shall be estimated at 6 per cent. per an- 


num upon the yearly depreciated value of bodies and trucks, | 


| publication, noticed in our columns a few weeks ago; those 


Motive Power Clerk, Mobile & | 


the U. S. Supreme Court reports. Everything seems to in-; 
dicate that the work will be thoroughly well done. Those | 
who desire a cheajxr edition will prefer the Rochester | 
who are willing to pay for having the matter in the best) 
possible shape will unquestionably choose the series now be- 
ginning. 








| 
| 

Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines | 
in 1887, not before reported, is given as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, since Jan. 1, 1887, under | 
charter of Chicago, Kansas & Western, 337 miles ; under | 
Kansas} Southern, 245 miles: Leavenworth (Northern & 
Southern), 45 miles; Denver & Santa Fe, 68 miles; Chicago, | 
Santa Fe & California, 35 miles; Chicago, Santa Fe & | 
California, of Iowa, 25 miles ; total, 755 miles. 

Chicago & Northwestern, Dakota Central road, from 
Faulkton to Gettysburgh, Dak., 43 miles. 

Fargo & Southwestern, completed to Edgerly, Dak., 22 | 
miles. 
Minnesota & Northwestern, from Dunbar, Ia., 27 miles, 
17 miles since last reported. | 

Nashville, Chattanooga @& St. Louis, from Elora, Tenn., 
to Ferren Switch, 21 miles ; from Victoria, Tenn., 10 miles ; | 
total, 31 miles. 

Thisis — total of 868 miles heretofore unreporied, making | 
:779 miles reported thus far for the current year. The new | 
track reported to the corresponding date for 16 years hag | 


| 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 











o. 


nm: | 
Miles, | Miles. | Miles. Miles | 
1887.....5,779 | 1883... ..4,281 | 1879...... 2,328 | 1875...... 861 
. a 3,788 | 1882......7,589 | 1878 .....1,420! 1874...... 1,125 | 
1885.....1.743 | 1881.. ...5,034 | 1877...... 1,505 | 1873......2,867 | 
1884......2,665 | 1880.... 3,928 | 1876...... 1,719 | 1872.. ...5,066 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 





Train Accidents in August. 
| (Continued from page'635.) | 
lision. The cars struck the engine and pushed it forward | 
some distance to the end of the track, where it passed through | 
a 24 in. butting post, and continued several rods into the | 
| street. The engineer was injured in jumping, and the for- 
; ward brakeman, who was on the tender, had his leg broken, 
|} and was found after the engine stopped lying senseless on 
| the floor of the cab. } 
| UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. | 
| 1st, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia at McPherson, | 
| Ga., a slowly moving passenger train was derailed where the 

road bed had been weakened by a freshet. } 
| 2d,p.m.,on New York Central & Hudson River near | 
| Catskill Station, N. Y., a south-bound freight derailed by | 
| the wrecking of a north-bound freight which had been thrown | 
| over so as to foul the west track; engineer hurt by jumping. | 
| S8th,a.m., on Montgomery & Florida near McLaren’s | 
Mills, Ala., freight train derailed by washout. Engineer and 
| fireman jumped into the water and swam out. | 
9th, a. m., on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chi- | 
cago, near McCoys, Ind., 11 cars of freight train derailed 
and badly wrecked by a stone onthe track. A brakeman 
was fatally injured. 
10th, on Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis near Duff Sta- 
tion, Ind., construction train derailed by a cow on the track, | 
injuring 5 employés. | 


11th, a. m., on Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, Pa., two cars | 


in a switching freight derailed by a plank which one of the} 


| cars caught up from a road crossing and carried some dis- 
tance until it caught in the track and threw the cars off. 


freight train derailed and thrown over a bank. One brake- 
man killed. 

10th, a. m., on the Savannah, Florida & Western in Jack- 
sonvi le, Fla., a Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West freight 
train derailed whilst crossing the bridge, letting the cars 
partly into the stream below. 

10th, on Utah & Northern, near Melrose, Mont., several 
cars of a freight derailed. 

th, a. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western at Wash- 

ingtonville, N. Y., freight train derailed. 

11th, a. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at New- 
burgh, N. Y., engine of a passenger train derailed. 

1lth, a. m., on Brunswick & Western, at Albany, Ga., 
sleeping car in a passenger train jumped the track cn a trestle 
near the crossing of the Flint River. The car fell over the 
trestle and drew the rest of the train after it, most of the cars 
landing on their roofs. Two trainmen and 3 passengers seri- 
ously injured, and 10 other passengers slightly. 

18th, early, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near Bayard, O., 
a Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago passenger train, which 
was running over this road in order to avoid an obstruction’: 
on its own line near Alliance, was derailed while running at 
considerable speed on a sharp curve. One porter was killed. 

18th, on Missouri Pacific, near Whitewright, Tex., con- 
struction train derailed, injuring the conductor. 

19th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, at Addison 
Junction, N. Y., 4 cars in a freight train were derailed. 

20th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Kansas City, 
Mo., an engine making a trial trip was derailed and over- 
turned. Of the three men un the engine one was scalded to 
death and the others were fatally injured. 

20th, on Wabash Railway, near Litchfield, Ill., 18 cars of 
a freight train derailed and wrecked. 

23d, p. m., on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, near 
Skelly’s Station, O., the second section of an express train, 
composed entirely of mail and express cars, jumped the track 
and went over an embankment into a creek and was badly 
wrecked; engineer fatally scalded, 3 other trainmen more or 
less severely injured. 

24th, very early, on Baltimore & Ohio, a passenger train 
derailed at Hermitage Station, Pa. The engine and 2 cars 
went over an embankment and were wrecked, injuring fire- 
man slightly. 

25th,.night, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near 
Westfield, Mass., 6 cars of a freight were derailed and 
damaged. 

28th, on Pennsy Ivania, near Loyalhanna, Pa., freight train 
derailed on a curve. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

1st, a. m., on Wabash Western, near Huntley, Mo., en- 
gine of a passenger train broke eccentric rod. 

lst, a. m., on New York & Sea Beach, near Gravesend, 
L. L., connecting rod of an engine of a passenger train broke 
and tore a hole in the boiler. 

2d, night, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near 
Millbrook, O., engine of limited express broke spring banger. 

4th, a. m., on Manhattan Elevated, near 92d street, New 
York City, connecting rod of an engine of a passenger train 
was broken. 

9th, a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, near Boyd’s Statiou, Md., 
engine of freight disabled by the bending of an eccentric rod. 

10th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Deatsville, Ala., the 
air drum of an engine fell on the track and pushed the grate- 
bars up against the arch-pipes, knocking them out and let- 
ting out.a great volume of steam, which scalded the engineer 
fatally. 

15th, on Chicago & Alton, near Marshall, Mo., the cab of 
a passenger engine was badly damaged by the breaking of a 
parallel rod, seriously injuring the tireman. 

20th, early, on Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, near 
Jasper, O., the engine of a pay train was disabled by the 
breaking of a driving-wheel. 

A summary will be found on another page. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Western & Atlantic has just contracted with the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works for three ten-wheeled locomotives, 
two of which will be delivered by the Ist of January, and 
one by the 15th of that month. 


The Car Shops. 

The Ensign Car & Car-Wheel Manufacturing Co., at Hun- 
tington, W. Va., have commenced the erection of an ad- 
ditional building 100 x 108 ft., which will be used as an 
erecting shop, the present one, owing to the rapid growth of 
business, not being sufficiently large. At present, 11 cars are 
turned out complete every day, but orders are coming in so 
rapidly that it is necessary to increase the capacity of the 
works. The orders they have at present on hand will keep 
the concern running at its fullest capacity for a year to 
come, 





Bridge Notes. 
Riley & Goode, of Atlanta, Ga., have the contract for 
building substructure of bridge for the Tuskaloosa & Nerth- 


11th, night, on Texas & Pacific, a passenger train ran over | ¢'™2 road in Alabama. 


| a cow near Dodd City, Tex., overturning engine, killing the 
| fireman. 

| 18th, on Wabash Railway,’near Reddick, Ill., freight de- 
| railed by cattle on track. 


21st, morning, on Port Huron & Northwestern, near Tyre, | 
Mich., a passenger train ran over a cow and was derailed. | 


21st, p.m.,on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, near Valley 
Mills, Tex., the engine of a passenger train ran over a calf 
and was ditched: engineer and fireman and a man riding on 
the engine were badly scalded. 

24th, on Canadian Pacific, near Shuswap, B. C.. 


| car went off and 2 trainmenu were injured. 
30th, on Vicksburg & Meridian, near Jackson, Miss., pas- 
senger train derailed by cattle on the track. 
80th, on Missouri Pacific, near Deertield, Col., freight train 
| derailed by a caved embankment, wrecking several cars. 
UNEXPLAINED. 
ist, a. m., on New. York Central & Hudson River, near 
| Croton, N. Y., engine of passenger train derailed and ti 
over into a pond, injuring the fireman. 
ist.. p. m., on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Go- 


| 


| mont Borough, Schuylkill County, Pa. 
| Evans & Roads, Commissioners, Pottsville, Pa. 


| 
} 


| street, Chicago. 
passen- | 
| ger train derailed by cattle on the track. The engine and 1 | 
| 





| 
shen, N. Y., engine and six cars of a freight train derailed. 
2d, p. m., on New York Central & Hudson River, near | scriptions amount to $560,000, and asa subscription of $200,- 


Bids are asked on an iron bridge across Middle Creek, Tre- 
Address Leahy, 


The Decatur (Ala.) Iron Bridge Co. has already closed con- 
tracts for building eight iron bridges, one of them to cost 
200,000. 


The county commissioners will build a bridge across the 


| San Antonio River at Goliad, Tex. 


The city commissioners will build a bridge at Madison 
Cost, $200,000. 
Pc commissioners will build an iron bridge at Atlanta, 
7a. 
J. F. Foster, R. A. Kinloch and W. M. Bird will build a 
bridge at Mount Pleasant. 8. C. Cost, $20,000. 
The commissioners of Kingston, N. Y., will build an iron 
bridge. 
The Louisville & Nashville will build a bridge at Green- 
ville, Ala. J. T. Harahan, Louisville, Ky., General Manager. 
The Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Works, of Milwaukee, Wis., 


| have secured the contract for the erection of an iron bridge, 
pped | 2,000 ft. long, to extend from Detroit to Belle Isle Park, 
| which will cost $289,000. 


A meeting of the directors of the Quebec Bridge Co. (Que- 
bec to Point Levi) was held last Monday. The stock sub- 


provided that allowances shall in no case exceed 60 per cent. | Catskill station, N. Y., a car in a north-bound freight jumped | 000 is sufficient for the final organization under the law, the 


of the value when new. The depreciated. values are computed 
by years and months, neglecting the fractions of months, and 
the computations are somewhat laborious, and liable to arith- 
metical errors. 

Mr. Barrows has computed these values for all the prices 
given in the Code of Rules, for each month, up to 14 years 
and 9 months, and they are printed in a table of four pages, 
each 6 in. by 1l in. From this table the value at the given 
age can be taken at once, by inspection, without labor or 
liability to error. Such a table will obviously be useful to 


the track. 


4th, p. m., on Newport News & Mississippi Valley, near | 


| Greenwood, Va., car in passenger train jumped the track and | 
| overturned, killing baggageman and injuring 8 passengers. | 
4th, p. m., on Missouri Pacific, near Rantoul, Kan., freight 
| train derailed and badly wrecked ; two trainmen injured. 
| 6th, p.m.,on New York & New England, in Hartford, 
| Conn., a car in a switching freight jumped the track ata 
| frog, derailing two cars. 
6th, very early, on New York, Lake Erie & Western near 
Cochecton, N. Y.,seven cars of a freight train derailed by 
one of the cars jumping the track. 





8th, on Northern Central, near York, Pa., several cars of a 


books were closed. Mr. H. J. Beamer is a very large sub- 
scriber to the stock. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
Carpenter Automatic Air Brake Co., of Chicago, has been 
incorporated; capital stock, $1,000,000, The incorporators 
are: Ralph E. Beebe, Wm. H. Wiswell and James P. Gard- 
ner. 

The buildings of the Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan 
City, Ind., were partially destroyed by fire last week. Loss, 
$30,000. 

The Martin Anti-fire Car-heater Co. has lately received 
orders from the Stonington & Boston, the Rochester & Pitts- 
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burgb, the Intercolonial of Canada, Vermont Central, and flung into the river. The Westinghouse automatic brake was 
the Beech Creek in Pennsylvania for equipment. fitted to 5 of the 9 cars of which the train was composed, but 

Railway Supply & Lantern Co. ef Chicago has been incor-| was cut out on one car. After the collision the tires and 
porated; capital stock, $25,000; object, to buy, sell and | brake shoes on the rear two of these cars were found to be 
manufacture lamps, lanterns, headlights, etc. ; incorpcrators, | cold, and the tap on the train pipe between the two vehicles 
A. 8. Osgood, C. A. Haslet, E. H. Waldron. | next the tender was closed. Thecoroner’s jury, by their ver- 
_ Toe Dunham Manufacturing Co. announce that the follow- dict, virtually censured the management of the railroad, and 
ing lines have recently adopted their storm-proof freight-car | considered that the brake bad not been peaeeee Tesperres or 
door: Mobile & Obio:; Cairo Short Line; Clev., Col., Cinn. & | coupledup The board of inquiry appointed by the government 
Ind. ; Fitchburg; Ceutral Vermont; Canada Atlantic; Ogdens- | appeared to consider that the tap was closed by the collision 
burgh & Lake Champlain; Providence & Worcester; Port- | (which telescoped these two first cars), and that tbe driver 
land & Rochester ; Intercolonial; Burton Stock Car; had exhausted the air in the reservoirs by injudiciously ap- 
Berthold & Jennings’ Cotton & Lumber Line. These adop- | plying and releasing the brakes frequently. A writer to 
tions are in addition to the 97 lines already using it and the | one of the colonial papers sommie that the brake leaked off 
17 roads baving it on trial. An error was made in this col- | owing to the piston leathers being in bad oider, but the rail- 
umn last week in mentioning the Philadelphia & Reading | road authorities deny this and state that they had been re- 
in this connection. | cently examined and found in good order, and that the use 

The new shops of the Pennsylvania Iron Works, which were of the brake on the day of the accident showed that it did not 
recently removed from Reading. Pa., to West Philadeiphia, | leak off. The mavagement of the railroads a from any 
Pa., are now equipped with the Colliau Cupola Furnace, question as to che brake appears to have been lax. 
manufactured by Byram & Co., Detroit. Mich. Road be >A lati tA 

Tbe Bucyrus Foundry & Manufacturing Co., of Bucyrus, | oadmasters’ Association 0 nae: 
O., builders of steam excavating machinery, etc., bas lately | As announced last week this Association will meet in Cleve- 
made some very heavy shipments to Mexico, to the Bucyrus | land, the 11th inst.. for a session of three days. The subjects 











Construction Co., which will commence active operations | 
there in a short time. | 

The Hodges Iron & Steel Construction Co., of Detroit, | 
Mich., is said to be introducing a new method for the con- 
struction of bridges and railroad cars which has many points 
of merit. By their method the dead weight of bridges is 
materially lessened while the carrying strength is increased. 
In the matter of cars, they lessen the weight of the car body | 
by 50 per cent., while they add.at least 50 p-r cent. to the 
carrying capacity. } 

The Montana Union Railroad Company reports that “A 





Blaine dump cars are giving entire satisfaction. 

The Case Engine Co., of New Britain, Conn., has started | 
up the first engine made since the company was organized. 
It is ot 20 horse-power, and is set up in their own shop for 
running their machinery in place of the 10-horse engine 
made by Mr. Case in Bristol, and which has furnished power | 
until the present time. 

Nicholson & Waterman, of Providence, R. I., are building | 
the trucks for the Bentley-Knight electric railway system | 
adopted at Woonsocket. R. I. 

The Westinghouse Electric Light Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Light Co.. of Boston, have | 
arranged to consolidate, and will endeavor to cover the whole | 
field of indoor and out of door electric lighting. All suits | 
between the companies have been withdrawn. 

The Iron Car Co., of New York, whose works are located | 
at Huntingdon, are about to let a contract for materials 
to be used in the construction of 2,500 tubulat iron | 
freight cars, to carry thirty tons. There will be necded over | 
2,500,000 feet of oak and about the same quantity of Georgia 
pine lumber for the execution of the contract. } 


Iron and Steel. | 
The Novelty Iron Works, owned by Wallace Sexton, Oregon, | 


Itl., have been destroyed by fire. ‘ y 


The Pottstown, Pa., Iron Co.. will erect two large blast fur- 





ces, 

The Cookson Iron Works Co. is building extensive works 
at Manchester, Mo. The building upon which it is at | 
present at work is 75 x 275 ft., and other buildings will fol- 
slow. The cumpany manufactures frogs, switches, anchors, | 
crossings, bridges, etc. 

The firm of J. W. Friend & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will re- 
sume work in their sheet and steel mills in the West End, | 
after an idleness of five years duration. The preparations | 
for resuming work are rapidly going on, and it is expected | 
that within a month the mill will be running. 

The old nail mill of the Clinton Iron Works, of Graft, | 
Bennett & Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., is being turned ivto a| 
steel works. ‘I'wo open hearth furnaces are being built, and 
a train of rolls are being erected. The firm expect to have 
the furnaces ready to operate by the middle of October. 

There was recently cast at the foundry connected with the 
large works of J. P. Witherow, at New Castle, Pa., a bed- 
plate which, when dressed, will weigh about 16,000 pounds. 
The engine for which the bed-plate is intended will go to the 
blast furnaces of the Dayton Coal & Iron Co., at Dayton, 
Tenn., which were built some years ago by Mr. Witherow. 

Falling Spring Furnace (charcoal), at Chambersburg, 
Franklin County, Pa., is offered for sale. It is a modern 
stack, 814 x 40 ft., and was remodeled in 1883-84. It cau 
use either hot or cold blast. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—Market is very dull. There have been no im- 
portant sales reported, though there are rumors that some 
important transactions have been consummated. Quotations: 
$36@$37 at Eastern mill, according to time of delivery, for 
standard sections. 
~ Old Rails.—A sale reported of a 1,000 ton lot of tees, 
$22.50; also a lot of 600 at that price, and 300 tons delivered 
to lighter at $22, and 400 tons on cars at Jersey City. Quo- 
tations: Tees, $22.50@$23, and double-heads, $23.50. 
Scrap.—Market is dull. Quotations : $21@$22 for yard 


scrap. 
The North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. 


The August output of the works of this company amounted 
to 108,409 gross tons, as follows : 





ll Spas sane ches, shhdeds bie latae Wo su tetiee 34,946 
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icehieabsbas sciccioenssadhbaesebebe ses aee 108,409 
The material used and ore unloaded at the docks amounted to | 
227,335 tons. Oné month’s output of rails would lay 343 | 
miles, of 56 pounds to the yard, or ut the rate over 4,000 | 
miles perannum. The gross sum of material bandled, the 
consumption and production together, amounts to 22,383 car 
loads of 15 tons, or something like 140 miles of continuous 
trains. The September product is expected to equal that of 
August, ur perhaps exceed it. 


A State Commission on the Upper Berth Lock. 


The Minnesota Railroad Commission has addressed a letter 
on the upper berth question to General Manager Roswell | 
Miller, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Commis- | 
sioners say that y know of nothing better than the ar- 
rangements now in use on the Pullman cars ; but that if the 
spring lock is longer to be tolerated there should be an ap- 
pliance coupled with it by which, on opening the berth for use, 
the spring can be set or fastened back ina manner to prevent 
its play or movement. Until the spring be entirely removed 
or its capacity for mischief effectually destroyed, the com- 

mission must refuse the responsibility of approving uny or | 
all appliances. 


Accident in New South Wales. 
The particulars of the Peats Ferry railway accident in New 
South Wales have come to hand. An excursion train descend- 
ing a long 132-ft. grade got beyond the cuntrol of the engi- 
neer apd ran into some cars standing at the foot of the grade. 
The engineer and several others were killed and the engine 





| motive shops announcing that the time will be shortened 744 


for consideration are standard guard rail for frogs, standard 
frogs, standard guard rail for bridges and rerailing safet; 
frogs at bridges, standard track joints, stand-ard rail, 
standard hand cars, 





Light Traffic Trains in France. 


The Northern of France and the Paris, Lyons & Eastern 
railroads are now running traius composed of a light locomo- 
tive and one car large enough to bold 72 passengers of the 
— classes, viz., 8 first class, 16 second class and 48 third 
class, ‘ 

These trains stop at all cross roads and are run at nearly 
the speed of the accommodation trains, which stop only at 
pre as with only one car they can gain speed very 
quickly. 


Short Time in the Crewe Shops. 
The London & Northwestern bas posted notices in its loco- 


hours per week. This will affect between 6,000 and 7,000 
men. The Railway News states that full time was only re- 
sumed last March, the men having been on short time for 
the preceding eighteen months. 


The Homogeneity of Cast Steel Ingots. 

A large part of the address of Mr. Daniel Adamson, the Presi- 
dent of the British Iron and Steel Institute at the Manchester 
meeting of the Iustitute was devoted to the causes of the dis- 
sociation of the various elements in large steel castings and 
the methods of securing homogeneousness. 

The specific gravity, specific heat and melting points of the 
various compound elements of steel are given as follows : 








Specific Specific Melting 

gravity. heat. point. 
See 7.5 .1298 2000°F. 
Cust steel .... 7.85 .1165 2000°F. 
Wrought iron. . 7.54 . 1098 2820°F. 
Manganese.... ... .......- 8.00 [| wae ee 
RN Gk: 6 cnnabial cians 2.00 - 1884 2390°F. | 
Phosphorus.... . ..... 1.77 . 1887 112°F. | 
Carbon (graphite)........ OS err rete cae 
Chromium.. 0 eC. omens | 


* Highly carbureted. 
Manganese melts at the highest heat of the forge, while 
chromium does not melt but softens. 

Mr. Adamson bolds that a 4 deal of the difficulty is | 
due the differences pointed out in the gravity, specific heat and | 
melting points, and that the safest way to prevent the light | 


alloys from rising to the top of the ingot, or gathering at the 
centre by dissociation when cooling, is pd 
neither sulphur, phosphorus nor silicon shall be present ex- 


cept in very minute proportions ; this leaves only carbon as — 


a disturbing and nec-ssary element, which requires ‘the | 
manufacturers’ most careful consideration.” Manganese, on 
the contrary, whi-h has both its specific gravity and specific 
heat so near that of iron, may be increased considerably withb- 
out much risk of irregularity. 

This careful testing of ingots left to cool without mechan- 
ical interference shows that carbon and the other alloys, ex- | 
cepting manganese, are found invariably more in the top of 
the ingot than in the bottom, and more in the centre than | 
towards the outside. This is ized in the requirement 
of the French government that 28 per cent. of the top and 
4 per cent. of the bottom of the ing«t shall be cut off before 
ee ae the central metal of unequal quality removed. 
In the Royal gun factory at Woolwich, it is not thought nec- 
essary to remove the 4 per cent. from the bottom. 

Mr. Adamson, who obje.ts to the vivlence of the percus- 
sive force of the steam hammer for stxel, preferring the 
quiet concentrated force of the forging press. has no tangi- 
ble evidence to offer us as to whether the same tendency to 
dissociation is found where mechanical consolidation is | 
adopted, as in the Whitworth system of consolidation, but | 
strongly suspects that the same law of irregularity will be 
developed, though most probably in a less degree, as the 
evil of mechanical contraction is entirely superseded by the 
overpowering force of compression. The necessity for 
thorough annealing is strongly urged. 

Canadian Canal Contracts. 


The Department of Railways and Canals of Canada is aiver- 
tising for bids for certain new locks, and contractors are 
looking over the ground. E. H. Parent, Superintending En- 
gineer, Montreal. 


Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


A regular meeting of this societv was held Sept. 21. Messrs. 
Lucien A. Taylor and Erastus Worthington, Jr., were e'ected 
members. Prof. Chaplin presented an address of the Board 
of Managers, asking for the appointment of delegates to a 
convention of engineering societies, and moved that the Pres- 
ident be authorized to appoint om owed to attend the con- 
vention wbenever it should be called by the Board of Mana- 
gers. Tbe address was referred to the Government to 1eport 
at the next ene 
Mr. Frank W. Hodgden read a paper on the methods used 
in filing a portion of South Boston flats. Mr. C. W. Folsom 
exhibited a plan showing the location of a washout which 
occurred on the Boston & Lowéll near Arlington, Mass. 


Importations ef Iron this Year. 


The Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
says: ‘* The total imports for the seven mouths of the year 
bave amounted to 1,102,700 tons. This was a larger import- 
ation than took place in the whole year of 1886. The figures 
for that year were 1,098,565 tons. There was a considerable 
decline in the aggregate imports of iron and steel for July, as 
ao with May and Juae. This shrinkage was most 
marked in pig iron, scrap iron and wire rods. The imports 
of iron ore in the first seven months of 1887 amounted to 
684,562 tons. The exports of iron and steel from Great 
Britain to the United States in August were fully up to the 
large exportations in each of the two preceding months, the 
figures for August being 118,018 tons, — 117,139 tons 
for July and 118,639 tons for June. The exports to the 


| family on several other journeys. | , 
determining that | dent Arthur when he made his memorable trip to Florida, 


| 





United States in the first eight montbs of the year amounted 
to 921,665 tons. The figures given by us of the imports from 


all countries of iron and steel in July would encourage the 
hope that these imports will now decline from month to 
month, but the statistics of our imports from Great Britain 
in August largely dispel this hope.” 


Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 


Regular monthly meetings of this club were held Aug. 9 
and Sept. 13. r. G. R. Hardy, Chief Engineer of the Lake 
Shore, was elected a member of the club, and the resignation 
of Mr. W. M. Wood was accepted. Mr. J. H. Se nt read 
a history of railroads between Cleveland and Chicago, and 
Mr. H. C. Thompson a paper on a method of building a sec- 
ond track for single-track railroads. Mr. John Walker gave 
a brief description, with illustration, of a new method of 
heating and ventilating workshops as ado by the 
Walker Manufacturing Co.’s works in Cleveland. Mr. 
Julius Roemmele explained his method of using his patent 
key way gauges. - 
A Ship Vana! Convention. 


| It is proposed to hold a convention at Peoria, Ill., Oct. 11, 


to promote the work of connecting the lakes with the Missis- 
sippi by a ship canal. The Mayor of Chicago has appointed 
a committee of 40.to represent that city. 


The Emerson Car Heater. 


It is reported from Springfield, Mass., that Mr. G. A. Hous- 
ton, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, has re- 
ported to his company favorably of the Emeson car heating 
system, that his report has been accepted, and that Mr. 
merson has been authorized to equip its cars. Mr. Houston 
reports that in his tests of the system in a four-car train on 
the Connecticut River Railroad ‘‘on a cold March day” 
the average steam condensation was equal to 
about one-fifth of a horse-power per car in 12 hours ; and 
he estimates that on the Atchison road, with the changes 
which he proposes, the cars ‘‘ which are largely used in mild 
climates and in long runs will require as a maximum very 
rarely more than one-half horse-power per car; and, asa 
minimum, but little more than the surplus steam of the en- 
ine.” 
“ Steel Ties. 
The statement is made that one steel works in Wales is now 
executing an order for 280,000 steel ties for the East Indian 
State railroads. 


Trial of a Sprague Motor. 

The Sprague Kiectric Railway & Motor Company lately 
exhibited its new electric car, built for the West End Street 
Railway, of Boston, to a small party of invited guests, ‘There 
are two mctors of seven and one-half horse-power each, placed 
under the floor. Tbe power is supplied by a storage battery 
of 120 cells placed under the seats. The battery will run the 
car for about four hours without recharging and the speed 
may be made to reach 15 miles an hour, or even more. The 
whole is controlled by a lever on the front platform. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


President and Mrs. Cleveland's Car. 


The car in which President Cleveland and his handsome 
wife are to travel around the country during the next month 
is George M. Pullman’s private car. It is nuw being fitted with 
a new system of electric lighting, and also partly refurnished. 
Is has every possible convenience, from a piano and library 
to a cook stove. It also has a history, for it has carried nearly 
every great man, native or foreign, who has made an ex- 
tended tour of the country in a dozen years. Gen. Grant 
came east from San Francisco in it. and he used it with his 
It carried the late Presi- 





and the Duke of Sutherland journeyed in it across the conti- 
Mr. Puliman is rather proud of the car on account of 

hese associations, and he has no present thought of parting 
with it. ‘‘ The newspapers are always building new cars for 
me at fabulous prices, and furnished with all the splendors of 
an Oriental palace,” said Mr. Pullman yesterday afternoon, 
‘** but 1 am going to stick by the o!d love. I suppose the re- 
porters will be mad, but I can’t help it.".—N. Y. Sun. 


The Doncaster Accident. 


The coroner's jury in the case on the collision on the Mid- 
land Railway, near Doncaster, Eng., on Sept. 16, bas ren- 
dered a verdict of manslaughter against both Taylor, the 
engine driver, and the fireman of the Liverpool Express. 
It was asserted on the part of the express that no danger sig- 
nals were up, but the jury found otherwise. 


Railroads in Japan. 


Consul Jernigan, at Osaka ani Hisgo, Japan, ina report to 
the Secretary of State upon railroads and railroad la- 
tions in Japan, states that 34 new railroad projects have 
been started within che last six months, 21 of which involve 
an aggregate capital of $48,000,000. The existing roads 
have all been surveyed and constructed by foreigners, but 
the list contains the names of no Americans, no do American 
mechanics or engineers appear to have any connection with 
the new projects. 


A Mexican Railroad. 


A Deming (New Mexico) newspaper announces the arrival 
in that town of two Englishmen, Mr. Weber and Mr. Kerr, 
the agents of English capitalists who have purchased land 
and franchises for a railroad southward from the Mexican 
line to a point in Sinaloa. The route given is from a point 
on the boundary directly south of Deming, through the states 
of Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa toan intersection with the 
Sinaloa & Durango, 600 miles in all, and the road is 
to be narrow gauge, with “iron ties, steel rails and first- 
class English equipment throughout.’ _The geography of 
the project is very obscure. The line along the Eastern foot- 
hilis of the Sierra Madre would pass through a fine timber 
country. On the whole, the narrow-gauge, iron-tié'and 
first-class English equipment specifications give the s an 
air of improbability. 


Railroad Land Grant A‘ justments. 


The Commissioner of theyGeneral Land Office has com- 
pleted the adjustment of nine railroad grants out of the 
whole number of such grants pending for adjustment, 
three of which have been reported to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the remainder are bemg prepared 
for transmittal. The land office adjustment in these cases 
shows that the St. Joseph & Denver City bas received 22,- 
276.22 acres of land in Nebraska outside ot railroad limits, 
and that the company would be entitled to 143,959.91 acres 
more than received if there were lands within limits 
subject to selection. It is understood that nearly all 
the lands have been exhausted, and, therefore, that 
this grant is practically closed. In the other eight 
cases the adjustment shows that an aggregate 
1,253,485 acres have been erroneously patented or certified 
in excess of the amounts due under the grants, and that the 
same companies have filed lists of selections ogsregating 
1,644,384 acres in addition, makivg a total of 2,807,864 
acres received and claimed in excess of the grants. Com- 
missioner Sparks will hold the excess selections for rejection 
and cancellation, and recommend suit in the courts to set 
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aside the excess patents and certificates. The adjustment of 
the remaining railroad and wagon-road grants is in progress, 
and an increased office force to do this work will be detailed 
by the commissioner. 


A Porteress, 


A porteress seems to be the latest addition to the luxuries of 
modern railroad travel. An excursion from Boston to Rich- 
mond, Va., the Natural Bridge and intermediate points, ad- 
vertised by the Pennsylvania Railroad, having among its 
announcements the assurance to ladies traveling alone that 
a matroo will accompany the party to look especially after 
their wants. 


The Hue of Tickets. 


A new system of engraved tickets has been introduced on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and each division of 
the road has an especial color. Tickets to stations on the 
New York division are blue; Hartford division, green; Shore 
Line division, brown; Air Live division, orange: North- 
ampton division, red; Valley division, buff; Naugatuck di- 
memes: Conductors who are not color blind will thus 
be aided in quickly learning the destination of a ticket. 
Squelched Enterprise. 

A man at Belvidere, Ill., placed a rock on a railroad track 
and then flagged a train that was rushing upon the obstacle. In 
return for h sservices he asked the railroad company to give 
him a position. The company did so; he now has a position 


ia the penitentiary. ‘This beautiful tale of heroism and grati- | 


tude probably will! never find its way into the story-books for 
cbildren.—Eachange. 


Various Notes. 

No train robbery in Texas this week. 

The new Harlem River bridge at 181st street, New York, 
has made good progress during the summer, and will be com- 
pleted next June. 

President Chauncey M. Depew arrived home from Europe | 
this week, and is said to have brought along a fine fund of | 
fresh funny stories, 

The annual inspection of the New York Central & Hudson 
River road will take place next week. 

Orders have been received in the shops of the New York, | 
Pennsylvania & ‘Obio and the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, to convert the diamond stacks of all passenger loco- | 
motion, and to build extension;fronts to the locomotives. 


Attempted Train Wrecking. 


The engineer of the St. Louis express on the Fitchburg 
road sighted an obstruction on the track in front of his train 
at 8:30 oclock on Sept. 25, and just barely succeeded iv avert 
ing a terrible accident. It was one mile west of North 
Pownal, Vt. Nine sleepers had been piled on the track and 
before the train could be brought to a standstill the engine 
struck them with considerable force, but no damage was 
done. There bave been several attempts to wreck Fitchburg 
trains by tampering with the switches near Pownal, but they 
have always been unsuccessful, so this new method has been | 
adopted, probably by the same parties. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS, | 





Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 

In Alabama, the Supreme Court rules that the law de- 
volves on railroad companies the obligation, not only to prop- 
erly construct and keep in safe condition their ticket office, 
and the Pa weary and approaches thereto, but also to pro- 
vide sufficient and suitable light when the trains arrive and 
depart in the night time.* In Mississippi, a passenger on a 
train left his seat as the train approached his station, with a 
view of getting off, and went to the rear platform, where- 
upon tbe conductor, looking into the car, failed to see him, 
and, supposing that he had got off, omitted to call the name 
of the station, and ordered the train, which bad not stopped, | 
to move on, whereby the passenger was compelled to alight 
some five or six hundred yards beyond his station, and in 
consequence incurred injuries from which he died. The Su- 
preme Court holds the company liable in damages? In 
Louisiana, the Supreme Court rules that a railroad company 
is responsible for injuries received by a passenger seeking to 
board one of its trains at night, who finds no one to inform | 
him how to reach the sleeping car attached to the train, 
which is left standing outside of the yard, und to which a 
sidewalk, erected by the company under a contract with the | 
city, leads in a direct route, which the passenger follows, and 
from which he falls by reason of defective or insufficient 
lights at that part of the station approach.* 

In Minnesota, one Grimes and wife conveyed to a railroad | 


certain land for the purposes of its road, and in consideration | 
thereof the railroad agreed to carry them and their children 
free of charge on its passenger cars. One of the children) 
subsequently went on a train and was ejected for non-pay- 
ment of fare. The Supreme Court holds tbat he is eutitled to 
damages, saying: The fact that bis father had purchased and 
paid for this right of free carriage is of noimportance. The | 
plaiatiff’s right 1s as complete as if he had purchased and paid 
for it himself; and, as a logival consequence, its infringement, 
whether tortious or otherwise, is a wrong to him for which he 
has his action. The contract was not that plaintiff should be 


furnished with a pass upon application. but that he should be | 
** carried free of charge.” As a reasonable regulation of its 
business for the purpose of preventing imposition, the de- | 
fendant might very properly have provided plaintiff = a| 

ut | 


pass, and required him to exhibit it to conductors. 
plaintiff was under no obligation to apply for one; and, if 
none was furnished him, be had the right to be carried with- 
out one. If the defendant, as appears in this case, made it a 


rule to issue no passes, then it was its duty to inform the con- | 
ductors of plaintiff's rights, and instruct them to allow | 


them.+ 

In North Carolina a brakeman, after cutting an engine 
loose from the train, and changing a switch, attempted to 
mount the pilot of the engine while it was in motion. His 
trousers became entangled in iron splinters projecting from 
a frayed rail. He fell, and his hand was crushed by a wheel. 
There was evidence tending’ to show that he had received 
from the conductor general directions to ride on the engine, 
but it did not appear that a special direction to this effect had 
been given at tnis time and place. The Sureme Court, on the 


ground of the plaintiff’s contributory negligence, reverses a | 


judgment for damages against tue railroad.® 

in Missouri in an action against a railroad company 
to recover for the death of a fireman, caused by the 
track giving way under the train during a heavy 
rain, the Supreme Court of Missouri bolds that the 
sudden giving way of the track was prima facie evidence of 
negligence in its construction, and tbat the evidence as to 
whether the rain was an extraordinary one being conflicting, 
the case was properly sent to the jury. In such action the 
fact that the tireman and engineer were warned against 
danger from water in the neighborhood of the place where 
the accident occurred, it appearing, however, that a long 
train passed safely over the track shortly before their train 
was held to be, at most, only evidence of contributory negli- 
gence ior the consideration of tbe jury.* 

In Kentucky, the Court of Aageals holds that where, in 


| ises in the evening and set the turn-table in motion. 


| straying and trespassing children. 


| the train, and went to and entered one of the cars where the 


| lage, was compelled to stop at t 
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obedience to the order of the conductor in charge of a freight 
train about to start, the foreman of the car-repairers goes 
under it to fix a defective brake, and is run over by the 
backing of the train while he is known by the conductor to 
be there, the railroad company, the common employer of 
both, is liable.’ 

In Arkansas the obligation of a railroad company toward 
trespassers on its tracks is stated by the Supreme Court 
thus: A railway company havinga legal right to a clear 
track, except at crossings, owes no duty to a trespasser walk- 
ing on the track from one station to another until bis presence 
is discovered, and even then those in charge of an approacr- 
ing train may) assume that he will get off the track to avoid 
a collision, unless they can see from his condition, or the 
circumstances turrounding bim, that he cannot get out of 
danger. The liability of a railroad company to a trespasser 
on its track must be measured by the conduct of its em- 
ployés after they become aware of his presence there, and 
not by their negligence in failing to discover him; for, as to 
such negligence, the contributory negligence of the trespas- 
ser will defeat a recovery. ® 

In Alabama a woman was injured on a side track of a rail- 
road, near a public crossing, in the limits of an incorporated 








town, by being caught between two curs, one of which was 
set in motion by a backing engine and cars, moving at the| 
| rate of about one mile per hour, engaged in coupling cars. | 
| Sbe was standing in a space of four feet between the two 
| cars, talking to a person in one of the cars, when the injury 
occurred. The Supreme Court holds that the railroad company | 
isnot liable in damages, as it is not bound to protect trespass- 
ers.° In Mississippi, it is laid down by the Supreme Court 
| of the state that a persun who gets on a railroad track where 
| he has no right to be, some 60 ft. in front of an advancing 
train, and walks toward it, there being nothing to obscure 
bis view, and is run over, is guilty of such contributory neg- 
ligence as will prevent a recovery for his death; and this, 
| though it be proved that the train was running at a greater 
speed than allowed by law, and that defendant’s engineer 
did not see him, though he might have done so.'!° In New 
Hampshire a number of boys went on the company’s — | 
ile | 
thus playing one of the youngest of the boys, seven years | 
old, was injured. The Supreme Court rules that the | 
railroad company was not responsible, placing its | 
judgment on the broad ground that a land owner is under | 
no duty toward a trespasser to keep his premises safe. The | 
principle is thus stated: ‘‘ One having in his possession agri- | 
cultural or mechanical tools is not responsible for injuries 
caused to trespassers by careless handling ; nor is the owner 
of a fruit tree bound to cut it down or inclose it, or to exer- | 
cise care in securing the staple and lock with which his ladder | 
is fastened for the protection of trespassing boys who may be | 
attracted by the fruit. Neither is the owner nor occupant of | 
premises upon which there is a natural or artificial pond, or 
a blueberry pasture, legally required to exercise care in| 
securing his gates and bars to guard against accidents to} 
The owner is under no 
premises safe, and the | 





duty to a mere trespasser to keep his 


| fact that the trespasser is an infant cannot have the effect to | 
| raise a duty where none otherwise exists.”!1 


The above cases illustrate the principle that as to tres- | 
passers railroads are not obliged to take precautions in ad- | 
vance. A recent Louisiana case shows, however, that the 


| trespasser being discovered is entitled to legal treatment and 


care. A boy of eleven, on his way home from school, was 
attracted to an excursion train by the playing of a band on | 
band was playing. No objection was made, at the time, to 
his going into the car. Some other boys were on the car with | 
him. The train moved off to reach a point where a crowd | 
of passengers were waiting to get aboard. While the train 
was thus moving, a man having a lantern in one hand and a | 
stick in the other, came through the car, and ordered this | 
boy and the other boys to get off, burrying them, and, as| 
some of the witnesses say, striking at them with the stick in | 
bis hand. At any rate, in the effort to get off while the | 
train was running, the boy fell between the cars and was | 
injured so that he afterward died from the effect of such 
injury. The Supreme Ccurt holds the railroad responsible 
in fdamages.'? In Michigan, a girl eleven years of age, 
while on her way to school along the main street of the vil- 
railroad crossing by three | 
freight trains standing across the thoroughfare. bere were | 
three tracks at the point. viz., two side tracks noxt to the | 
child, and a main track further to the north. Two of the| 
trains furthest from her then began switching, the one nearest | 
to her standing still. That train then drew out, and the child 
passed over the first track and the second, which were clear, 
and was stopped at the main track by another of the trains | 


| which was running west. That passed, and she then stepped | 


upon the ma‘n track, and stood between the rails, looking at | 
the train which bad gone west, when the third train, backing | 
down from the east on the same track, ran the caboose over 
her and killed her. This train was made up of engine and 
tender, two box cars anda caboose. There was no watchman 
at the rear end, and no flagman at the crossing, and the train | 
was backing about as fast as a person walks. The bells of all | 
three engines were ringing when the accident occurred. The 
Supreme Court holds that the girl was not a tresnasser, nor, | 
considering her age and sex, was she guilty of negligence. *® 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
| held as follows: 














| Chicago & Eastern Illinois, annual meeting, at the office, 
Chicago, Tll., Oct. 4. 

Eastern Illinois & Indiana State Line, special meeting, at 
the office, Chicago, I1]., Oct. 31. 

Louisville & Nashville, annual meeting, at the office, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 15. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, annual meeting, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 4, 

Momence & State Line, special meeting, at the office, Chi- 
atgo. Til., Oct 81. 

hio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office, Cin- 

cinnati, O., Oct. 13. 

Lake Erie & Western, annual mecting, at the office, 
Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 5, 
6 «ern Valley, at the office, Harrisburgh, Pa., 

et. 8. 


Housatonic, special meeting, at the office, Bridgeport, 











Conn., Oct, 5, 


Carthage & Adirondack, at the office, 12 Broadway, New 
York, Oct. 17. 

Evansville & Terre Haute, annual meeting, at the office, 
Evansville, Ind., Oct. 17. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

General Time Convention, Hotel Brunswick, New York 
City, Oct. 12. 

The New England Railway Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

North American Railroad Superintendents, at the Hotel 
Brunswick. New York, beginning Oct. 10. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Brakemen, National conven- 
tion. at Binghamton, N. Y., beginning Oct. 19. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, annual meet- 
ing, Central Music Hall, Chicago, Oct. 19. 

The Association of Railway Section Foremen, annual 
meeting, Council Bluffs, Ia., Cet. 5. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America, fifth annual 
Convention, Kennard House, Cleveland, O., Oct. 11. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Chicogo, Rock Island & Pacific, quarterly, 1°24 per cent., 
payable Nov. 1 

Evansville & Terre Haute, quarterly, 114 per cent., paya- 
ble Oct. 17. " 

New York & New England, 31g per cent. on preferred 
stock, payable Nov. 1. 
oT ¢& Lewiston, semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable 

ct. 1. 





PERSONAL. 
—Joseph Patterson, the oldest bank president in Phila- 


delphia, and a director of the Lehigh Valley road, died on 
Sept. 25, at the age of 84 years. 








—Amos T. Bennett, who has been chief carpenter of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for the last 20 years, died at 
Watertown, Wis., on Sept. 18, aged 67. 


—Col. Amos E. Kapp, one of the projectors and builders of 
the Northern Central, from Sunbury, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., 
died on Sept. 22, at his home, near Northumberland, Pa. He 
wus 73 years of age, and had lived in Northumberland for 50 
years. 


— G. W. F. Sherwin, a civil engineer, died at Erie, Pa., on 
Sept. 24. In 1846 he made the survey of the Northern 


| Missouri Railroad, and was, later, engineer, and then assistant 


superintendent and paymaster of the Chicego & Alton. 
laid out the towns of Sioux City and Niobrara, Neb. 


He 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Alabama Great Northwestern.—The incorporators are: E. 
B. Joseph, W. F. Joseph, J. W. Woolfolk, P. Chauncey 
Smith and W. G. Hutcheson, of Moutgomery, Ala.; R. P. 
Tallman, of Greenville, Ga.; and Jas. 8. Hegley, of New 
York City. 

Boston & Albany.—Samuel Hoar, of Concord, Mass., has 
been made a director and counsel in place of the late Judge 
A. L. Soule. Chauncey M. Depew was some time ago chosen 
a director in place of George O. Crocker, deceased. 


Chicago, Burlingion & Kansas City.—W. E. Cunning- 
ham has been made Assistant Superintendent of this road 
and the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern. M. A. Baker 
has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—John E. Loomis has 
been appointed local Freight Agent at Chicago, vice E. E. 
Loomis, resigned. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.—W. M. 
Greene has been appointed Assistant to President Ingalls, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati. He recently resigned the 
vice-presidency of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & To- 
ledo. 


Cincinnati, Richmond & Chicago.—The following officers 
have been elected: President, T. D. Messler, Pittsburgn; 
Treasurer, John G. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Secretary, S. B. 
Leggett. 


Georgia, Midland & Texas.—C. W. Chears has been ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, (a. 


Kanawha & Ohio.—Nelson Robinson has been elected 
President, vice Erwin Davis, resigned. 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—O. H. Critten- 
den, formerly enginzer in charge of tracklaying on the Kast- 
ern Division, has been appointed Roadmaster of the Middle 
Division, Tupelo, Miss., to New River, Ala. 


Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas & Natchez.—The following 
officers have been elected: Colonel J. L. Tilley, President; M. 
W. Clay, of Neosho, Mo., Vice-President; J. H. Carrcll, of 
Fort Smith, Secretary; J. P. MclIlhaney, of Neosho, Mo.. 
Treasurer; Talbott Stillman, of Fort Smith, Ark., Attorney. 


Knoxville Belt Line.—The incorporators of this Tennessee 
company are George R. Eager, A. C. Arthur, Clarence Carey 
and others. ; 


Lake Erie & Western.—P. Reilly has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of Equipment, with office at Lima, O., vice H. 
L. Cooper, resigned. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southerr.—W. 8S. Brown has 
been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent, vice George C. 
Wantes, transferred. His headquarters will be at Toledo, 
O., and his territory includes limes west of Cleveland and 
east, north and south of Elkhart. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—P. R. Rogers has been 
appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent, and R. B. 

aury, Jr., General Traveling Passenger Agent, headquar- 
ters at Memphis. 


Paducah, Chickasaw & Birmingham.—The incorporators 
of this Alabama company are: Jemes Jackson, J. B. Moore, 
G. T. McWhorton, John B. Steadham, W. A. Johnston, W. 
R. Aiexander and S. Marshall. 


Rich Hill Dummy Line.—The following have been elected 
officers of this Missouri compaay: P. E. Emery, President; 
Joseph M. McGibben, Vice-Preedent; Joho A. Payne, Gen- 
eral Manager; Robert C. Marsie, Secretary and Treasurer. 
= will be received for furnishing the materials for the 
roa 


St, Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—C. C, Curtice has 
been appointed Southwestern Passenger Agent, with office in 
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Deltas, Tex., vice T. H. Thorpe, transferred to Des Moines, 
a. 





San Diego & Cuyamaca.—The directors of this new Cali- 
fornia company are: R. W. Waterman, of San Bernardino, | 
and T. J. Daly, Q. Allison, M. G. Reffenberg, Milton San- 
tee, I. M. Merrill, M. Klauber, all of San Diego. 


intendent of the Idaho Division. He was Superintendent of | 
the Illinois lines of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. | 
Hoyt Sherman has been appointed Assistant General Pas- | 
senger Agent, with headquarters at Salt Lake, Utah. | 


Western and Northwestern Freight Bureaus.—A. B. Leet | 
has been appointed Assistant to Chairman Faithorn. | 


Winona & Southwestern.—E. 8. Youmans is President; | 
H. W. Lamberton, Vice-President; M. G. Norton, Treasurer; 
Thomas Simpson, Secretary. These, with R. D. Cone, 
Charles Horton, John Mathews, John Robson, Andrew 
Hamilton and ex-Lieut. Gov. Gale constitute the Board of 
Directors. They all live in Winona, Minn. | 
Wisconsin Central.—The following appointments have | 
been announced: C. F. Waldo to be Superintendent of the | 
Wisccnsin Central, Portage to Chelsea, and the Wisconsin & 
Abbottsford, Abbottsford to Chippewa Falls. H. A. Barnes | 
having tendered his resignation, Jobn Player has been ap- | 
pointed Superintenant of Motive Power, with headquarters | 
at Waukesba, Wis. P. Walling has been . oo — 
intendent of Bridges and Buildings for the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral asscciated lines, with headquarters at Stevens Point, | 
Wis. Mr. Thomas C. Clifford tobe Acting Superinténdent 
of the Minuesota, St. Croix & Wisconsin and the Chippewa | 
Falls & Western in place of C. F. Waldo, transferred. 











OLD AND NEW ROADS 


Alabama Great Northwestern.—Articles of incor- | 
poration have been filed in Alabama. The proposed road is 
to be built from Montgomery northwestward to the state 
line between Alabama and Mississippi, passing through | 
Montgomery, Autauga, Chilton, Bibb, Shelby, Tuskaloosa, | 
Jefferson, Walker, Fayette, Lamar, Pickens and Marion. | 
The road will be virtually a continuation of the Alabama | 
Midland, which is to be built from southeast Alabama to | 
Montgomery. Principal office of the new company is at | 
Montgomery. | 

Arkansas & Grand Prairie.—It is stated that the road | 
projected from Beebe, Ark., to Morgan City, La., will be 
built at an early day. G.M. Barbour, of Chicago, is Presi- 
dent. 


North Ware through New 





' 
of an extension from Parker’s Staticn on the Manchester & Towanda, Pa., and Broadhead & Hickey, Scranton, Pa., 
Boston and Francestown, to| have been given contracts for building a line from Pittston 
Greenfield. The line would be. 17 miles long and would | to Laurel, 
create considerable local business for the Concord road. 


‘a. The road will cost $300,000. 


Louisiana & Arkansas.—Cataboula County voted this 


Covington & Macon.—A bill has been filed by several | week against the proposition to subscribe a 5 mill tax for ten 


claimants, whose total claim is only $1,600, asking that a | 
Union Prcific.—C. F. Ressiguie has been appointed Super- | Tece!ver be appointed. A. Craiz Pal 


r has been appointed 
temporary receiver. The hearing is set for Oct. 13. 


Dayton & Ironton.—A tunn®] on this road, 13 miles, 
from Weilston, O., caved in last week, killing two men. 


Denison & Washita Valley —Ata meeting in Deni- 
son, Tex., last week, it was decided to build this road to the 
Red River within the next 90 days, so that the company may 
hold its charter. 


Denver, Memphis & Atlantic.—The headquarters and 
o- shops of tris company have been located at Winfield, 

an. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The company will be operat- 
ing its Glenwood Springs, Col., line ina few days. 
tunnel, 1,309 ft. through the mountains, is about completed. 
Glenwood Springs will be made the terminus of the road. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—The company is 
making extensive preparations to handle the ore traffic. 
New docks are to be built at Marquette and at L’Anse. The 


company. 

Duluth & Manitoba.—Tbis read, which is part of the 
Northern Pacitic system is completed from Duluth to Dray- 
ton, Dak., and will reach Pembina, 30 miles north, in about 


two weeks. It. is intended to connect with the Red River 
Valley road. 


Duluth, Red Wing & Southern.—The survey from | 


Duluth to Albert Lea, Minn., is about completed. Grading 
will commence this fall. A further extension to Sioux City, 
Ia., is projected. 


Fargo & Southwestern.—Tracklaying was completed 
to Edgerly, Dak., last week, 105 miles from Fargo. This is 
22 miles of new track. The road is to be built west next year 
toa ore with the road building from Aberdeen to Bis- 
marck. 


Fitchburg.—The company has brought into use as a 
double track the 9 miles of line between Pownal, Vt., and 
Hoosick, N. Y., with the exception of a few yards through a 
rock cut at North Pownal. The company’s double track is 
now in complete working order from Buston to Hoosick, 161 


| miles. 


Atchison, Lawrence & Southern.—Atchison, Kan. 
has subscribed money to complete the survey of this road 
through Atchison County, and the county commissioners | 
have called an election on the proposition of issuing $30,000 
bonds for the road. 


Austin & Northwestern.—This road, which now ter- | 
minates at Burnett, ‘'ex., will be extended to Llano, 33 miles 
west. Surveys bave been made and right of way secured. | 
Road will be completed by next January. 


Camden & Montgomery.—A survey is to be made for | 
this proposed road. It is intended to run from Camden, | 
Wilcox County, Ala., to Montgomery. 


Canadian Pacific.—Grading is practically finished to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. On Sept. 24 there were 48 miles of 
track yet to be laid and ballasted, and work was proceeding 
at the rate of 114 milesa day. The bridge at the Sault to be 
used by tbe Canadian Pacific,{the Miunveapolis, Sault Ste- 
Marie & Atlantic, and the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
jointly, will be ready for trains in November. The Minne- 
apolis and the Duluth lines are both to be completed to the 
Sault this fell, completing two new rcutes from tbe Nortn- 
west to the sea. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—This company has | 
undertaken the commendable enterprise of collecting an ex- | 
hibit of agricultural products, minerals, ores, woods and | 
manufactured articles, and, in fine, of everything of commer- 
cial interest that is raised, found or made along the line of | 
the road, for the purpose of attracting the attention of inves- | 
tors and settlers. The company has a well lighted room, 40 | 
t. square, over its passenger station at Greensboro, where a | 
creditable exhibit can be made. It is believed that it will be | 
visited by large numbers of persons passing through Greens- 
boro and result in much good to the contributors, as well as | 
to the road. 
A cargo of 1,500 tons of steel rails arrived at Wilmington, | 
N. C., from England last week. The rails will be used to | 
complete road from Greensboro to Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Central Iowa.—The Bostou committee, represented by 
Elijah Smith, has succeeded in securing another postpone- 
meut of the sale of this road to Oct. 2}. 


Central Vermont.—The first span, 150 ft. long, of the 
new iron bridge over White River, Vt., was put in place 
this week. 

Work was begun last week on this company’s road from 
Williamstown to Barre, Vt. 


Chamber’s Valley & New River.—Wythe County, 
Va., will vote on Oct. 6 on the question of subscribing $100,- 
000 to this company. If the subscription is voted the road 
will be built at once. It is to connect the Cape Fear & Yad- 
kin Valley and the Cripple Creek railroads, and will be 45 
miles loog. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The Iowa Com- 
missioners have entered suit against this company and the 
Illinois Central to enforce their late. decision to compel these 
roads to switch cars for other competing roads, which decis- 
ion has been ignored by the two companies. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The extension of this 
company’s Dakota Central road from Faulkton, Faulk 
County, Dak., to Gettysburg, Potter County, was opened for 
business on Sept. 26. The distance is 43 miles. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—The extension 
from New Carlisle, O., on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton to Franklin on the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, 2 miles, is now under way. A bridge 500 feet 
long must be built. 


Columbus & Eastern.—On application of the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Vermillicn Coal Co., an order bas been issued 
requiring Receiver Picard of this road to file a statement and 
account. Under the Court’s authority he has issued nearly a 
million dollars in Receiver’s certificates in extending and 
equipping the road. The complainant is a creditor for coal 
cars furnished. 


Columbia, Newberry & Laurens.—The company 
has given the contract for the piers of the bridge across the 
Broad River, 8. C., toC. D, Langhorn, of Richmond, Va. 


Concord.—It is reported that one result of the railroad 
fight in the New Hampshire Legislature will be the building 





| Springs. 


Florence, Tuskaloosa & Montgomery.—The sur- 
vey of thisroad has been completed from Tuskaloosa to 


| Montgomery, Ala. It is not stated yet when work is to be- 


gin. 

Fort Plain & Richfield Springs.—The preliminary 
survey of this road between Fort Plain and Richmond 
Springs, N. Y., has been completed, but it is said to be prob- 
able that the projectors will come to an understanding with 


the Mohawk & Susquehanna people, who have opposed the | 


buildinz of the former line. 
compromise line will be built. 


Fort Seatt, Natchez & New Orleans.—The money 


Under. these circumstances, a 


| to build this road has been secured, and actual work is to 


begin at Vidalia, Ark., in November, and also at the crossing 
of the Texas & St. Louis road going north toward Hot 
The company was incorporated last January. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—A contract has been let 
to Daniel Carey for building a branch 14 miles long to Pan- 
handle, Carson County, Tex. The branch will connect there 
with the Kansas Southern. 


Georgia.—Bills have been introduced in the Legislature 
to incorporate the Gainesville & Columbia and the Columbus 
& Buena Vista railroad companies. 


Grand Rapids & Chicago.—The company has been 


| incorporated at Grand Rapids, Micb., by Hiram A. Fletcher 


and others. Capital stock, $1,500,000. 


Grand Truwk.—The statement is made by La Presse 
(Montreal) that the Grand Trunk intends to build a line to 
Shippegan harbor, in Gloucester County, N. B. This barbor, 
which is near the head of Chaleurs Bay, is said to be one of 
the best on the North American coast. The routs proposed 
isa sbort line from Montreal to La Chaniiétre Junction; 
thence in the direction of Edmonston and crossing the Inter- 
colonial at Bathurst. ‘he line is said to be 450 miles in 
length. Probably its construction is not immipent. 


Hamilton Railroad & Lumber Co.—This company, 
of Hamilton, N. C., is building 15 miles of road. 


Helena & Boulder Valley.—Green & Barbour, of 
Helena, Mont., have received a contract for building 40 
miles of this road which is projected from Boulder to Red 
Bluff, Mont., 70 miles. 


Illinois Central.—It is stated that this company has 
fully decided to build from Le Mars, Ia., to Yankton, Dak. 
President Jeffries has notified the Yankton Board of Trade 
to that effect. 

The company will build a depot at Dubuque, Ia., to cost 
$75,000. 


Ingalls, White Rapids & Northern.—This road, 
running from Ingalls, Mich., to the Menominee River, has 
been sold to Oshkosh (W1s.) parties. 


Intercolonial.—This road is preparing for carrying the 
Asiatic mails to Halifax through thewinter. New rails have 
been laid for 120 miles, and snow sheds and other provisions 
against snow have been made. Altogether $150,000 will be 
spent in these betterments made to insure regular service, 
without the usual winter delays. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—The road 
will be completed to Rirmingham, Ala., this week. In con- 
nection with the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf it givesa 
through line to Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City & Southern.—Snellbacker & Gillman, of 
Kansas City, Mo., have the contract for building this road 
from Kansas City to East Lynne, Mo., 45 miles. The bridg- 
ing contract is let to the nsas City Bridge & Iron Co. 
Several miles of the road are already graded, and track will 
be laid on that part at once. The road now extends from 
Osceola to East Lynne, 70 miles. 


Kentucky & South Atlantic.—H. E. Huntington, of 
Covington, Ky., has bought thisroad, which extends from 
Mt. Sterling, Ky., to Frenchburg Junction, 23 miles, He 
expects to extend the ro- d. 


Knoxville Belt Line.—This company kas filed articles 
with the purpose of building railroads in Tennessee. 


Lehigh Valley.—Smith & Ripley, 61 Broadway, New 
York; Chas. McFadden, Philadelphia; John McGovern, 


he | 


— in aid of this road from Brinkley, Ark., to Alexandria, 


| Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—It is reported 


| that the company will build a branch from the main line to 
| Brazil, Ind., tapping the coal fields of Indiana. 

| -This company will construct a linc from Bennettsville to 
| Cementville, Ind. 


| Memphis & Charleston.—The freight conductors and 
brakemen went on strike last week because of a reduction of 
the train crews and the refusal of the company to advance 
| the wages of the men composing the reduced force. 

| Meriden & Waterbury.—The management of this 
| Connecticut road expect to have construction trains running 
| this week and regular trains by Dec. 1. 


| Mexican National.—The contracts for the completion 
of the southern end of this road to San Luis Potosi bave 
been awarded. Work begins within 30 days, and is to be 
finished by September, 1888. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—It is said 


| rolling stock is being added to and improved. Fifteen | that the company has concluded to build southwestward to 
| Brooks freight locomotives have just been shipped to the | Winona, Minn., to meet the Winona & Southwestern. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—A 
large force of graders are at work on the extension from 
| Gagen, Wis., to Gladstone, Mich. Work hascommenced on 
the shops and docks at the latter place. 
| The company is erecting its car shops at Sandy Lake, 
Minn. Twelve buildings will be completed this season. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—Work is being pushed 
between Dubuque, Ia., and Freeport, I]. Men are working at 
four different points on the tunnel. The company expects to 
have trains running through it by the middle of next Janu- 
ary. On the southwestern extension of the road, from Des 
Moines to Kansas City, about 80 per cent. of the grading has 
been completed ; tracklaying is finisbed for 40 miles from 
Des Moines, and is progressing at the rate of 2} nules a day. 

Work pg oy steadily on the road between Aiken and 
Dunbar, Ia. The distance is 50 miles, and 27 miles are now 
completed from Dunbar, and 2 miles of track is laid out of 
Aiken. The latter place is 14 miles from Dubuque. 


Mobile & Dauphin Island. — All work has. been 
stopped on this road. The line is one that has been under 
contract for scme time, and is projected. from. Mobile, Ala., 
to Dauphin Island. 


| Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—It is reporte 
| that tbis company will build a branch from Huntington to 


Milan, Tenn. 


| . New Roads.—The Los Angeles, Cal., Board of Trade has 
| pledged its ne in carrying out the plaus for a road be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, Utah. The project- 
| ors of the line live in Salt Lake City. 
The route of a proposed road has been surveyed between 
| Montgomery and Florence, Ala. 


New York & Boston Rapid Transit.—At a meeting 
| in Bostou this week, there were present : The President, Gov. 
| Bodwell, of Maine ; Vice-President, J. Gregory Smith, Presi- 
; dent Central Vermont; Gen. Stark, of New Hampshire; D. 
C. Linsley, President Canada Atlantic and Managing Direc- 

tor Rapid Transit Co. Also Hon. L. E. Chittenden, company’s 
solicitor. Proposed combinatious with other connecting and 
competing railroads were discussed. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The final arrange- 
ments for the consolidation of the various companies in the 
different states were consummated last week. . W. Calde- 
well bas applied to the court for his discharge as Receiver, 
in order that the property may be turned over to the new 
company this week. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The company is 
making a prelimary survey for a new entrance into Cleve- 
land, OU. [tis to avoid the heavy grade for outgoing trains 
between Cleveland and Randal. Insteadof building the pro- 
»0sed double track to parallel the present one a line will be 
laid out on an easier grade. This will join the main line again 
about 2 miles from Solon, and from there the second track 
will be continued along the present line to Youngstown. 





Northwest Central.—The contract for 50 miles of this 
road west from Brandon, Manitoba, has been let to Sproule 
Bros., of Winnipeg. 


Northern Pacific.—Track on the Duluth & Manitoba 
extension has been completed from Grand Forks north to 
Grafton, Dak., 46 miles. It is 40 miles from the Inter- 
natiosal boundary. On the La Moure & Missouri River, 
owned by this company, track bas been laid from La Moure, 
Dak., west to Edgerley, 21 miles. 

— Secretary of the Interior Muldrow has denied th 
motion filed by this company for a reversal of the depart- 
ment decision of Aug. 15, 1887, in the matter of restoring 
to the public domain land heretofore within the indemmity 
limits of the railroad. 


North & South Short Line.—The bill introduced in the 
Georgia Legislature to incorporate this company has become 
alaw. The road will extend from Augusta, Ga., to the Flor- 
ida state line. Capital stock of company, $1,000,000. 


Oregon & California.—The road is being pushed to 
compietion as rapidly as possible. Tbe grading work in the 
Siskiyou Mountains, in northern California, will be completed 
next month, and only about 100 ft. remain to be bored to 
complete the Summit tunnel. Trains wil) be running beyond 
the Goanee line by Nov. 1. Through connection between 
Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco is expected to be estab- 
lished by the middle of December. 


Pacific.—The Pacific Railroad Commission met in New 
York again on Sept. 28. Isaac E. Gates, ex-Auditor of the 
Central Pacific road, was examined. 


Paducah, Chickasaw & meena — sneer 
rated to build a road from Chickasaw to Birmingham, Ala. 
Capital stock, $500,000. 


Pennsylvania.—The statement of the business of all 
lines east of Pittsburg for August, as compared with the 
same month last year, shows an increase in gross earnings of 
$496,622; an increase in expenses of $434,131; an increase 
in net — of $62,491. The eight months of 1887, as 
compared with the same period of 1 , show an increase in 
gross earnings of $3,854,875; an increase in expenses of 
$2,644,712; an increase in net earnings of $1,210,163. All 
lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the eight months of 1887 
show a surplus over all liabilities of $779,947. being a gain 
as compared with the same period of 1836 of $953,711. 

This company has made a traffic contract with the Phila 





delphia & ing, by which the latter will use the tracks 
of the nearly completed Shenandoah branch of the Pennsyl 
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vania’s Schuylkill Valley road, and in return the Pennsy!- 
— —_ use the Reading’s track from Newcastle to Frack- 
ville, Pa. 


During the week of the Constitutional Centennial Celebra- | 


tion the road carried to and from Phi'adelpbia 588,000 pas- 
= This is about 7.4 per cent. above an ordinary week’s 
traffic. indicating tha* this road alone contributed some 
125,000 to the throngs that were there. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Mayor Hodges, of Balti- 
more, has recomended the acceptance of this company’s 


offer for the city’s interest in the Susquehanna & Tidewater | 
Canal. The offer is $11 a share in third preferred income | 


bonds. 


_ Pine Bluff, Monroe & Texas.—The route of this road 
is now being surveyed from Monroe to Pine Bluff, Ark. The 
construction of the road is expected to greatly assist in de- 
veloping South Arkansas and the border Louisiana counties. 


The capital necessary for building the line is understood to | 


have been secured. 


Port Arthur, Duluth & Western.—Work will com- 
mence at onte on this road. The contract for the first 40 
miles from Port Arthur (Canada) to the mines has been let to 
Grant & Ros3. This part is to be finished by Aug. 1, 1888. 


The chief promoters of the enterprise are Sir Alexander Galt, | 


Thomas Marks, of Port Arthur, and Alex. McEwin, of Lon- 
don, Eng. Bonds will soon be issued. 


Quincy & Rock Island.—This recently incorporated 
company has secured right of way from Nauvoo, [Il., 
through Hamilton and Warsaw to Quincy, Il. 


Rainy Lake River & Southwestern.—The survey is 
“completed from the mouth of Raivy River to Pelan’s Crossing 
of two rivers, 35 miles east of Hailock, Minn., thence south- 
= ha the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba road near 
rgyle. 


Red River Valley.—The injunction case brought by the 
Dominion Government against this company came up last 
week and was postponed untjl Oct. 7. In the meantime the 
road cannot be built across the ground in dispute. 


St. Lovis, Arkansas & Texas.—Tracklaying has be- 
gun from Corsicana, Tex., and will be completed to Hillsboro 
in three weeks, 


St. Paul & Duiuth.—The improvement of roadbed and 
lowering of grades will be completed Nov. 15. A new cut- 
off from St. Paul to White Bear Lake, Minn., is to be built 
next spring. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The company 


began ruoning through trains from St. Paul to Ft. Assin:- | 


boine, Mont., on Sept. 25. Track will be completed to Great 
Falls, Mont., Oct. 9. This will b> 565 miles of road built 
in five months. Tbe grade between Huron, Dak., and Water- 
town, Dak., 68 miles, is to be completed Nov. 1 

On the Park River, Dak., extension of this road 15 miles 


had been laid up to last week. On the Moorhead and Wabpe- | 


ton line 18 miles had been laid. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—This company will 
extend its line from Comfort, Kendal County, Tex., 
Llano, 60-miles. 


San Diego & Cuyamaca.—This company has been in- 
corporated’ ty build a road from San Diego to Julian, Cal. 
Capital stock, $1,000,000. 


San Francisco & Joaquin Valley.—This company 
has been incorporated in California. It proposes to build a 


road from a point at or near Antioch to a poist at or near | 


Rogers, ap,estimated distance of 380 miles, through the coun- 
ties of Contra Costa, Alameda, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Fresno, Tulare and Kern. It is stated that the company has 
already commenced work in the Tejon Pass. Its capital 
stock is placed at $10,000,000. 


Santa Rosa, Sebastopol & Green Valley.—Grading 
will be commenced at once on this road, which is projected 
to ran from Santa Rosa, Cal., westward to Sebastopol, and 
thence to a connection with the San Francisco & North Pacific, 
15 miles.’ 

Schenectady & Ogdensburgh.—The company has 
executed a mortgage to the American Trust & Luan Co., of 
New York, in security of an advancement of $5,000,000, to 
be used in the construction of the road. The mortgage is 
signed by James C. Jewett, of New York, Vice-President, 
and by the directors. The stock of the road is $6,000,000. 


Southern Kansas.—The company has track laid 146 
miles from Kiowa, Kan., and the road is opened for business 
to Canadian, Tex. 


Southern Pacific.—The compeng is securing right of 
way for the line from Huron to Warthau, Cal. The line will 
be built in about two weeks. 

The company is surveying a line from the Carbon Hill coal 
maines in Washington Territory to the Carbon River 

About 400 men are at work on the construction of the 
road northward from Santa Barbara, Cal. The bridge 
across the Santa Barbara River has been completed. 

The dam caused by the floodsin Arizona have been 
repaired and through traius were started cn the 27th. 


Spokane, Lewiston & Saw Tooth.—This 1s the title 
of an intended narrow gauge road to extend from Spokane 
‘alls, Wash. Ter., to the silver mines of the Saw Tooth 
Mountains: Its manager, John McGillivudy, says that he 


ho) ing started within the next 60 days. It 
will ben heey 


quite 200 ‘miles, “in” fact. 
work along the route it hopes to be built upon. 


Tehuantepec.—The Eads Concession Company, to build 
the Tehuantepec Ship Railway, will apply to the state of 
New York for a charter. 


Tennessee Midland.—Davidson County, Tenn., voted 
last week on the question of granting a subscription to this 
company. It required a three-fourtbs affirmative vote for 
the subscription to carry, and this it did not get It is likely 
that another election will be held within 30 days. 


Thomasville, Tallahassee & Monticello.—The com- 
wl asks bids for building 12 miles of road south from 

homasville,Ga. Address H. S. Haines, Chief Engineer, 
Savanah, Florida & Western Railroad, Savannah, Ga. 


Toledo, Thorntown & St. Louis.—Tbis road was first 
projected in 1871, but, after right of way was cbtained and 
work commenced, it was abandoned because the money gave 
out. It is now stated that Eastern capital bas been interested 
and that contracts for building are already let and rails 
bought for the first 50 miles of road. The route is from 
Fort had ge Ind., to Marion, thence through Port Isabel, 
Windfall, Tipton, Thorntown, Crawfordsville and Eugene, 
to St. Louis, Mo. 


Tuskaloosa & Northern.—The comtract for the sub- 
structure of the bridge across the Warrior River, 9 miles | Miss. & Tenn 


from Tuskaloosa, Ala., on this road has been let to Ruey & 
Goode, of Atlanta, Ga. 








W60P road if built to its projected limitations, | 
There are about 2,000 miners at | 





| 

| Walden’s Ridge.—McDonald & Shea, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., have been given the contract to build a road from 

| Oliver’s Springs to Chnton, Tenn. 


Warrior Coal Fields.—It is stated by Chief Engineer 
Gallup, of this road, which is now under construction from 
| Meridian, Miss., to Decatur. Ala., that it is very likely the 


company will consolidate with the Pensacola & Memphis. | cape Fr. & Y.V.. 


| Shouid such prove the case, work will be commenced imme- 
diately at Pensacola, Fla. 


Western Indiana,—The directors met last week to con- 
sider the construction of the new viaduct in Chicago. 
viaduct will be of iron and is to be 400 ft. in length, with 
| three spans, one of 230 ft. being over the Western Indiana 
tracks, another of 40 ft. over the other tracks, and another 
of 180 ft. over the Atchison, Topeku & Santa Fe tracks. It 
is to be completed by May 1, 1888. Bids are to be adver- 
tised for at once. The following committee were chosen to 
look after the construction of the bridge: Messrs. James D. 
Carson, F. Broughton, O. S. Lyford, S. A. Miller and C. M. 
Osborne. 


Willmar & Sioux Falls.—The road has been formally 
transferred to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. Some 
2,000 men are now at work grading in western Minnesota, 
and the grade is expected to be completed by January. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Ticket Commissions at San Francisco. 
| The Transcontinental Passenger Association, com of 
the passenger agents in San Francisco, his adupted a set of 
rules to govern the payment of commissions. The agree- 
ment provides that the rate on Missouri River first-class 
| tickets shall be $3, on second-class $2, and on round trips #3, 
half of which must be paid by each line when the return is 
| over a different route from the going portion. A fund of 
| $560 is provided for the settlement of fines, and provision is 
made for arbitration of disputed questions. 


Nebraska Freight Rates. 

The Nebraska State Board of Transportation which has 
| investigated local freight rates on complaint of shippers that 

bills were exorbitant, has issued a peremptory order to the 
; Chicago & Northwestern directing the road to reduce its 

tariffs to conform to the lists of ** reasonable rates” issued by 
| the Board. The dispatches state that these are 331, per cent. 
| lower than prevailing local rates, and that if the order is com- 
' phed with it will probably force many reductions on other 
| roads. The company will, it is stated, probably contest the 
decision in the courts. 


Passenger Rate Cutting. 

Various roads are making very low excursion rates to St. 
| Louis for the Grand Army Encampment, and seem to be 
| glad of opportunities to vary the monotony which uniform 
and regular rates engender. The scalpers generally find some 
chance for speculation on these low priced tickets, and some 
| of the dispatches have an appearance of being scalpers’ feelers 
| The Pennsylvania lines are said to be taking passengers from 
| terior Ohio points to St. Louis and back at considerably bess 
| than one cent a mile for the distance traveled. 


Illinois Freight Rates. 

The conference between the railroads and the merchants 
| which was arranged at the time of the hearing before the 
| State Commission, was held at Peoria, Sept. 22. The rail- 
| road men agreed to go over the rates and to revise them so as 
| to remove all cause for complaint, it being thought that this 
| could be done without entering upon sweeping or general re- 
| ductions. Both parties united in a request to the Commission 
= suspend all consideration of the complaints that have been 

ed. 
Advance in Grain Rates. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has given 10 days notice 
of an advance in grain rates from points west of the Missis- 
sippi River between La Crosse and St. Paul. The rate from 
those points has heretofore been 714 cents per 100 Ibs., the 
same as from St. Paul. According to the notice given the 
St. Paul now means to make the rate from those points 1214 
cents. ‘I'ne proposition was made to the other roads inter- 
ested in that traffic to also advance their rate, but they de- 
clined to take such a step. The Minneapolis & St. Louis is 
said to be the only line inclined to follow the example of the 
St. Paul, provided other competing roads could be induced to 
do likewise. 
Railroad Earnings. 

———- of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 


Month of Auqust * 








Buff.,N. Y.& P.. $290,012 $257.723 I. $82,289 12.5 
Pi RITA a. cusiein, ce aols 99,159 74,711 LL 24,448 32.7 
Cc. R. KR. & Bank 
Ga, Of Ge... ..... 498,015 451,891 I. 46,124 10.2 
| Net... 171,459 62.526 IL. 108.923 174.2 
toy 3 2 499,324 439,287 I. 60,537 13.7 
= Sere 147,938 127,315 1. 20,62l 161 
| Cleve. & Cant... 33,097 35.229 D. 2,132 6.0 
eae 12,516 9,196 1. 3,320 36.1 
| Det., B. C. & Al.. Rt oedY cance)”, “> “Shanes och 
| es 20,786 eeohions |. | ceenauae ait 
Ft. W. & Den. C. 68,039 37,599 I. 30,440 809 
| ee mabe 33,883 15.726 I 18,157 121.6 
| Keok. & West.... 30,870 28,207 I. 2 663 9.4 
ED cdkicwanmienas 13.124 5.316 1. 7,808 147.3 
| Mar., Col. & Nor. 7.189 2,624 I. 4,565 175.5 
cane naan E  Js0teeee 6 (gk cemck 
Nash., C. & St. L. 272,481 224,487 I. 47.994 21.3 
eu ee 125,89 99,697 L. 26193 262 
| N. ¥.. Sus. & W.. 131,474 94,846 IL. 36,628 39.6 
tS Crane 99,832 39,029 I. 20,793 53.3 
| Phila. & Read .... 2,054,764 1,801,207 I. 254.557 134 
Net sank 127,465 760,029 1. 367,436 48.3 
}P.&R.C.&1.Co. 1,979,716 1,501,420 L 478,296 31.8 
|} Net ......0. «2. 233,273 Def. 181,541 I. 414,314... 
Month of August : 
| Bur., C. R. & No.. 237,633 246 435 D. 8,802 3.5 
Can- 7.2 ¥.V... 22,352 20,248 I. 2,104 108 
Cen. of Georgia. 498,014 451.891 L 46,124 10.2 
Chi, St. L. & P.. 49,524 439.287 I. 60.537 13.7 
Chi. & Ind. Coal . 7,512 15,647 I. 21,865 140.1 
Chi. & W. Mich.. 128,313 127,138 I 1.174 F 
Chic. & N. W..... 2,600,794 2.328.475 I. 281,319 12.0 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 278,69 250,965 I. 27.726 11.0 
Ala. Gt. South. 129,617 7,756 I. 31,861 32.5 
N. Or & NE. 44,785 39.111 I. 5.674 14.5 
Vicks. & Mer... 37,597 37,213 L. 354 9 
V., Shre. & P.. 39,F 39,883 D. 381 a] 
Total, C., N. O. 
| 44 ee 530,162 466,928 I. 65,234 14.0 
| Cleve. & Canton.. 43,087 35.2.9 D. 2,132 6.0 
| E. Ten..Va. & G.. 425,087 347,292 I. 77.765 + =22.3 
| Den. & R. Gran.. 113, 29,350 I. 23.950 26.7 
| Georgia Pacific... 104,658 67,853 I. 36,805 54.2 
iK C., Ft.8. & G.. 221,611 198,186 IL. 23,425 117 
| K. C., Sp.& Mem. 159,750 130,123 1. 29,627 22.7 
1K C., Cl & Spr... 22.148 20.843 T. 1,305 6.2 
| Lebigh & H.R... 23,143 20,813 IL. 2.330 11.2 
Louis.. N. O. & T. 130.059 109,180 I. 20,879 19.1 
mtbas 32,271 26.385 I. 5,886 22.2 
Nash., C. & St. L. 272,481 224.487 LL. 47,994 21.3 
N. Y., Sus. & W.. 131,474 94,846 I, 36,628 38.6 








This | 


Seven months—Jan. 1 to July 31. 
1887. 








887 ‘ Inc. or Dec P.c. 
| Atch., T. & S. F. $10,626,537 $8.244.478 I. $2,382,059 28.8 
| Serer 4.872.863 3,602,526 L. 1,270,337 35.2 
Cairo, V. & Chic. 413,725 351,128 L 2,597 17.8 
ass cte hs ee cenin 117.248 77,074 I. 40,174 52.1 
California South. 839.772 304,946 I. 474,826 130.1 
Net 371,372 Def. 32,825. I. 404,197 — 
19,429 14.542 L. 4.887 33.7 
Ge Fees 8,591 4,750 L. 3,841 80.0 
| Ches. & Ohio..... 2,449,192 2.225.327 IJ. 223.8685 10.0 
i eee 728,690 638,790 1. 89.900 14.0 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8. 5d2 72k 489.322 L 93,399 19.0 
errs 186,631 161,215 1. 25,416 15.1 
Ches,O &S5S. W.. 174,852 147,418 I. 27,434 818.6 
| _ See 78,472 61,007 L 17,465 28.6 
| Chi, Bur. & Q 15.44%,908 12,854 100 I. 1,582,808 11.4 
Net ..... be: 6,965,454 6 013,087 I. 952,367 158 
Chi., Bur. & No.. ee eee ae Sika 
Sa eR re ee an ee oo 
| Chi,, Mil. & St. P. 13,039,957 12,674,602 I. 365,355 2.9 
Rae 4.358.449 4 339,639 I. 18,810 4 
meta t- at 2.424.711 2,167,389 L. 257.352 118 
i* Nes...... 867,467 703,372 =I. 164,095 23.3 
|}Den.& R.G..... 4,233 707 3,490,024 I. 743,683 21.3 
ae 1,697,976 1,175.384 L 522,592 444 
Det , B.C. & Al 270,059 118 212 I. 161,847 123.2 
spk) Vaca sihine 129,450 62,560 I. 66,890 106.8 
E. Ten, Va. & G. 2,809,069 2,222 412 I. 586.657 926.3 
ies Siena hay 717 444 631,620 I 85,824 13.5 
Kentucky Cent .. 564 309 485,405 I. 78,904 16.2 
Net ‘ 220,584 160,408 I. 60,176 37.5 
Lou.,.N.O & T 1,036 079 $42,141 I. 193,938 23.0 
ae 247.177 156,949 IT. 91.128 58.4 
Mi1.,L. 8. & W. 1.777 92h 1.191.212 IL. £86,713 49.2 
eae 770,647 514.962 I %55,685 49.6 
Min’. & N. W.. 613,02% 223,013 I. 390,015 174.9 
ao 172,074 79,086 I. 92,988 117.5 
Minn. & St. L 835,653 806,163 I. 29,490 3.6 
er has 205.441 206.869 D. 1,428 6 
Northern Pacific... 6,649.730 6,087,283 I. 62,447 9.2 
| eS 2,460,423 2,704,773 D. 244,350 9.0 
Ohio & Miss .. 2.214.016 2,066,151 I. 147,865 7.1 
Net ie ia ieee 712.606 434,920 I. 177,686 33.2 
Oregon Imp. Co.. 2,180.795 1,541 127 I 629.668 41.5 
eS 546,986 339.361 T. 207.625 61.1 
Oregon R.&N.Co. 2,681,283 2,753,194 VD. 71,911 2.6 
TE ames citi 1,092,789 1,101,498 D. 8,709 By 
Penn. Western Lines: 
N’west. Sys.... 9.911.700 8,406 477 I. 1.505,223 17.9 
| eee 3,313,560 2 857,922 I. 455.6388 15.9 
S'west. Sys. .... 7,764.088 6,334,222 I. 1,429,866 22.5 
. eee 1,976.914 1,262,023 I 714,891 56.6 
Tut. W. Pitts... 17,675,788 14,740,699 IL. 2,935 0389 19.9 
Net .... .. 5,290,474 4,119,945 I. 1,170.529 28.6 
Gal., H. & S.A. 1,810,397 1,469 915 I. 340,482 23.1 
a rr 205.368 158.109 I. 50,259 31.7 
Louisia. & West 452,416 357,267 I. 95,149 26.6 
ee 203,001 177.997 I 25,904 14.6 
Morgan’sL.&T. 2,239,407 2,249 967 D. 10.560 4 
ERE 366,180 491 488 D. 125,308 25.4 
N.Y.,Tex.& Mex 92.063 78.341 I. 13,722 17.5 
_. Rar 2,449 Def. 8.960 I. 11,409 is 
Texas &N. O 686.874 548,383 1. 138,491 25.2 
aa 305,078 232,540 I. 62,28 310 
Tot, A.l. Sys...... 5 281,158 4,703,873 LI. 577.285 12.2 
Rtkas eek wie 1,085,077 1,050,572 1. 34,505 3.2 
‘rot. Pac. Sys. 14,058,836 12,771.69u I. 1,287,146 100 
PR oct wcisasaans 6,301,916 6.345.628 D. 43,712 6 
Tot. So. Pac. Co. 19.349,994 17,475,563 [. 1,864.431 106 
ae 7, 386,93 7,396,200 D. 9.207 m | 
Tol. & Ohio Cen.. 551,023 421.907 I. 129.116 30.6 
eee 121,195 I. 47,826 39.4 
Wabash Ry....... 3,689,304 3,595,899 I. 893,405 2.5 
| ae 747,256 L 455,133 60.9 
Total (gross). ..$132.476,560 $116,069.190 $16,407,370 14.1 
Total (net)...... 41,577,711 35,620,721 5.956,990  .... 
D. 263,694 * 
DR AcGieeaRe aeons kid weseenantee ease bin I. 5,693,296 15.9 
Eight months—Jan. 1 to August 31: 
Cc. R. R. & Bank 
Co, of Ga....... 3,658,358 3,491,132 L. 167.226 4.9 
epee 982.179 758,151 L 9.5 
Chi., St. L. & P 3,699,578 3,007,547 L. 5 
_ sae 946,548 401,855 L 
Cleve. & Canton 234 635 228,804 I. 
IROG) + saaenkends 60.999 50.542 L 
Nash.,C.&St.L. 1,885,638 1,520,545 _ I. 
| Ra ee 895.752 609 577 =I. 
N. Y., Sus. & W. 867,140 696.474 I. 24.3 
TANGA 389,645 290.615 IL. 99,030 34.0 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending Sept. 
as below, in bales : 


23 is reported 








1887. 1886. Inc. orDec. P.c 

116,697 65.575 g. 51,122 779 

86,655 57.703 A 28,952 50.1 

nas 82,554 58,734 i. 23,820 40.5 

Seaports : 

Receipts... ......... 187,740 106 501 f. 81,139 76.1 

Exports .... -. 58,718 44,373 I. 14,345 32.6 

ST re . 299,139 262,728 I. 36,411 13.8 
Coal. 


The coal tonnages for the week ending Sept. 24 are reported 


as follows: 

1887. 1886. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Anthracite.......... 632,213 753.744 D. 121,531 16.2 
Bituminous..... .. . 289,884 262,289 I, 26,995 10.2 


The coal tonnages of the Pennsylvania road for the week 


ending Sept. 17 are reported as follows : 

Coal. Coke. Total. 
Line of road ..... ..ccscee cove 196 072 87,834 283 ,606 
Year to Sept. 17..... ...-... 7,273,293 2,427,089 9,700,382 
To Sept. 17, 1886............. 5,944,659 2,448,308 8,392,967 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Sept. 24 
amounted to 68,233 tons, and for the year to that date 
2,287,393 tons. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The total movement of flour, grain and provisions from Chi- 
cago eastward to seaboard points amounted last week to 
26,602 tons, against 25,979 tons for the week previous, an 
increase of 623 tons. The percentages ce rried by the various 
roads were as follows: Chicago & Grand Trunk, 15.0 per 
cent. ; Michigan Central, 27.6; Lake Shore & Michigan South- 


9 | ern, 16.4; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 17.2; Chicago, 


Pittsburgh & St. Louis, 3.3; Baltimore & Ohio, 8.2; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, 9.3. 


Canadian Exports. 
The value of Canadian exports for the month of August 
was $10,102,107, against $9,539,901 m August lest year, 
and for the first two months of the fiscal year the gain is 
$991,400. Agricultural products exported have fallen off 
greatly. The greatest gains were in animals and animal 
products, and in manufactures. 


Ticket Commissions on the Trunk Lines. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has now agreed to the 
conditions of all the trunk lines, except the Pennsylvania, 
and they are selling tickets over the Rock Island road. The 
Missouri Pacific has agreed with all the trunk lines on this 
question. 














